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Guides 
‘TO HELP YOU IN TEACHING 
SPORTS AND RECREATION 


ARCHERY 


BADMINTON 
BASEBALL 


BASKETBALL BOWLING 
GOLF SOFTBALL 
TENNIS 
TUMBLING 


% VOLLEYBALL 


\s an instructor in any of the sports shown here, you ll want these BASHETOALL GUIDE—Dr. Forrest C. Allen, University of 
Ke } Hoar {E Foster, University of Wisconsin and 
Sie wd S. Hickey, St. Louis University, consultants 
ten with the aid of top coaches and authorimes and fully illustrated 72 pages Fach $1.75 
with hundreds of photographs, is packed with modern ideas on how BOWLING GUIDE—Ned Day ond Milton Raymer, Executive 
to teach basic sport skills. And in addition, you get facts about each ecretary American Junior Bowling Congress, con 
vame history, bibliography, how to use slide films in) your ultants. 44 pages Each $1.00 
teaching program, list of available 16mm motion pictures, and other GOLF GUIDE Bob McDonald, a leading teaching authority, 
helpful information that will enable you to do a better all-around - pgm tad, University of Minnesota, consultants Fach $1.00 
“Marian Kneer, East Peoria Community 
High hool an Lipinski, Recreation Director Briggs 
when you are called upon to teach these other games. Order today— Mfg Co.: and ) mmy Walsh, Athletic Coach Dow Chem: 
from The Athletic Institute, 209 South State St., Chicago 4, Hlinois cal Co, consultant 104 pages Each $2.00 
TENNIS GUIDE Harry “Cap” Leighton, Senn High School 
ARCHERY wes Eloise Jaeger, University of Minnesota _ se and River Forest (illinois Tennis Club, consultant 
ach $1.00 62 pages Each $1.25 
ADMIN N GUI ~Kenneth Davidson, International 
Authority and Lenore C Smith, University of Southern TUMBLING GUIDE Newton C Loken, Gymnastic Coach, 
California, consultants. 68 pages Fach $1.25 University of Michigan, consultant. 40 pages Each $1.00 
_ GUIDE Otto Vogel, University of lowa and VOLLEY BALL GUIDE Robert Laveaga, Illinois Area 
yebert, University of Minnesota, consultants Council, YMCA, representing the U. S. Volley Ball 
56 pages Each $1.75 Assn. consultant. 64 pages Each $1.00 


vuides to help you in your teaching program. For each guide, writ 


teaching job. Send for the books that cover the sports you are now 
teaching —or better yet, order a full set of ten guides and be ready 
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Desc smiling girls are happy and confident... 
so pleased to be wearing their attractive, 


amity 


A picture of buoyant self-confidence.. 
these girls know their attractive 
Moore Gym Suits show them off at 
their pretty young best! Girls in your 
classes, too, will enjoy a new feeling 
of esprit-de-corps when they are 
dressed alike in style-wise Moore Gym 
Suits. Moore Suits come in many 
good-looking, functional designs, a 
rainbow of colors, all sanforized and 
all sensibly priced. See them in our 
new style catalog. You'll also enjoy 
our informative folder, 

“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 
Write us for your copies. 
If your suits are supplied by 


c local dealer, write us, giving us 


dealer's name 


uniform Moore Gym Suits 


Figure flattering tunic suit with 
caily flaring skirt and soft bow tie 
the waist. It comes with separate 


matching inner bloomer. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13. Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City. Phone: RAvenswood 9-7155 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
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TOWELS 


WHERE THERE’S QUALITY 
... YOU'LL FIND ECONOMY! 


The high quality of McArthur Towels means economy for your 
school. That's because McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
towels are manufactured to give the lowest possible cost-per- 
use. The highest grade two-ply cotton yarns and best manu- 
facturing processes combine to give top quality and economy. 
Plus this, the McArthur Towel Plan and free towel repair 
service give you extra dividends. Write today for information. 


GEO. M A T il U ht BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Voiland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N. Y 


New 7th Edition 


BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED 
ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 


By WILLIAM PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 


S20 are so many useful teaching aids found in one textbook as are in 

the new 7th edition of Bowen-Stone. Professor Stone presents a concise study 
of the principal type of muscle exercises, with intelligent explanations of how 
they are performed, how they react on the body, their relation to problems of 
bodily development and the prevention and relief of certain defects and de- 
formities, 


One of the numerous features of this edition is the inclusion of laboratory 
experiments right in the text. 


New 7th Edition. 426 Pages, 261 Illustrations, 18 in Color. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Please send me: BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY $5.50 
For Professor's 90 Day Examination. For my Personal Use. Send C.O.D. [1 Check enclosed. 
NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL NAME 


CITY 
3-54 


STATE 


9 


1954 


March 4-6 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, Association for Higher Education, 
NEA, Chicago. 

March 6-13 
Girl Scout Week. 


March 7-12 
Annual Convention, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, Los Angeles. 
March 31-April 2 
Midwest District Convention, Indianapolis. 
March 31-April 3 
Southwest District Convention, Tucson. 
April 2-4 
Spring Conference, Midwest Association 
of College Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, McCormicks Creek 
State Park, Spencer, Ind. 
April 4-7 
Second Southern Regional Conference on 
Recreation for the Aging, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
April 7-10 
Central District Convention, Lincoln. 
April 8-10 
Northwest District Convention, Eugene. 
April 11-16 
Ist International Congress on Essentials 
of Physical Education for Youth, Con- 
necticut Valley Colleges. 
April 16-18 
Conference of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
April 19-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 
April 27-May 1 
Annual Meeting, International Council 
for Exceptional Children, NEA, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
May 5-8 
4th National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, New York City. 
September 10-12 
Fall Conference, Eastern District, Syra- 
cuse University. 


National Convention Program 
See pages 8-9, 22-26 
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Folk Dance 


RCA VICTOR 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Records 
for Schools 


Sy, 


at 6. TE vom speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


This series of Folk Dance Records, because it was especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, has quickly become 
the accepted standard across the country. 

This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 

Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany —and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. C144 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


Name 


Street 


Cty__ 
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McGraw | Hill’s 


OUTSTANDING 
TEXTS 
b 


y 
HAROLD S. DIEHL 


University of Minnesota 


ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 


Second edition. 330 pages, $4.00. 


An abridged edition of the au- 
thor’s Textbook of Healthful 
Living, designed for shorter, 
more intensive courses the 
subject. While shortening the 
text, the author has been careful 
to retain, as far as possible, the 
flavor of liberal documentation 
and descriptive clarity which 
gives the longer text its distine- 
tive character, 


TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 

Fourth edition. 766 pages, $5.50. 
Written in clear, nontechnical 
language, this commonsense 
book on general health and 
keeping fit tells everything that 
the student needs to know about 
diet, exercise, personal hygiene, 
weight control, and treatment of 
colds. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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\bout the 


@ Ethan N. Allen, head baseball coach at 
Yale University, is author of many well- 
known books on baseball. 

@ Warren C. Bonney is Counselor at Pecos 
High School in Texas. Reba M. Burleson 
teaches physical education at Pecos Jr. 
High School. 


@ Joan D. Carlson is a senior journalism 
student at Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
She writes about Josephine Neff's experience 
with black light at Itasca Junior College, 
Coleraine, Minn. 

@ Carlos de Zafra, Jr., is Co-ordinator of 
General Education at Charlotte High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


@ William S. Fearn, now with the Green 
Bay (Wisconsin) Department of Recrea- 
tion, has worked with school and YMCA 
camps since 1949, 

@ Wallace F. Janssen is Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Admin., 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Wash. 25, D. C. 

@ Dr. Eleanor Metheny, professor of educa- 
tion and physical education, Univ. of South- 
ern California, is Vice-President-elect for 
Physical Education, ANHPER. She is au- 
thor of a book and many articles. 


@ Dr. Lloyd Milam, professor of health and 
physical education at Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, is a past State Mem 
bership Chairman of AAHPER. 

@ Yale J. Newman supervises and adminis 
ters the community recreation program for 
the City of Long Beach, in New York. 


e@ Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, professor of 
physical education, is Chairman of the Divi- 
sion for Men at Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus 10. He is a Fellow in AAHPER. 

@ Erastus W. Pennock is Professor of Physi- 
cal Education at Springfield College, Spring 
field, Mass. 

@ Molly C. Pugh was School Nurse and In 
structor at University School, Columbus, 
Ohio, when she made the study of the Wet- 
vel Grid. She now resides at 1601 N.W. 
10th Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

@ Sheldon S. Steinberg, teacher at McKin- 
ley Jr. High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
formerly instructor at Brooklyn College. 

@ Donald A. Turnquist is coach and social 
studies teacher at Downs Community High 
School in Illinois. Stanley $. Marzolf, pro- 
fessor of psychology, is head of the Psycho- 
logical Counseling Service at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill. *® 


Don’t Forget March 15 for 
Summer Session Notices 


Marcu 1954, THE 


What Does 


“or equal” 
Really Mean? 


When you specify sporting 
goods you naturally are con- 
cerned with the quality. 

You can be sure when you 
request and get the brands you 
want! .. . but, can you be sure 
when you also state “or equal” 
on your request. 

Ever ston to think of the 
trouble you let yourself in for 
when you specify “or equal’? 
Who’s to say what may be equal 
—ten different experts might 
have ten different interpreta- 
tions. 

Why take chances on trouble 
with equipment that you can’t 
be sure of. Specify the brand or 
brands you want and be sure. 


THE SIGN OF A SPECIALIST IN SPORTS 


NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS 
ASSOCIATION 


1 North LaSalle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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and Public Relations 
A. Castle 
ts and industrial 
lations Executive 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Ella H. Wright 
Editor 
Kiyoko A. Wittenburg 
Assistant Editor 
Elsie J. O'Hagan 
Circulation Manager 
George F. Anderson 
Assistant Executive Secretary 
in charge of Advertising 
Our National Convention 
AAHPER’S BIGGEST con- 
vention will be held in New 
York during Easter week. 
Every member who possibly 
can attend will be there. Don’t 
miss the write-up of the con- 
vention highlights the 
program in this issue. 


An 80-page Issue 

YOUR JOURNAL has 380 
pages this month, instead of 
our usual 64, so that we can 
bring you a bang-up pre-con- 
vention issue. You'll — find 
plenty of articles, convention 
plans, features. 


A Glance Ahead 

A SPECIAL SOUVENIR is- 
sue is planned for April, with 
a removable center section on 
the Association’s past, present, 
and future. The story will be 
presented in pictures and will 
contain information not avail- 
able elsewhere. Many readers 
have asked for such a_ brief 
Association story. 


Articles scheduled for April 
are on tennis, swimming, 
community recreation, golf, 
nutrition, and damaging per- 
sonalities through recreation. 


Board of Directors 


President 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York’ City 


University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, U 
Vice-President, Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Iii. 
Vice-President, Physical Education 
©. Duncan, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va 
Vice-President, Recreation 
Ben W. Miller, University of Cai- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Midwest: Anne Finlayson 
Northwest: Paul R. Washke 
Southern: Thomas E. J 
Southwest: Luell Weed Guthrie 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ts 
to take effect. Address 

Cireulation Dept., AAHPER 

1201 (6th St., WN. 

Washington 6. D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your fermer address once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 
change Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education. and Recreation, published monthiys 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth 8t., N.W., Washington 6, b. ¢ Entered as 
at rate of postage provided under 34.40 PLR at the Post Office, Washington, D. C 


the American Association for Healtn, 
class matter 
entry at Baltimore, Md 


tne Journal. Reguiar membership, $ 
students, $5). 


and institutions (85 for Journal; 
of the Quarterty, $1.25 


muneration can be made 


Views and opinions expressed by authors ere not necessarily those of the 
membership dues covers Journal subscription fee 

5 (for students, $2.50); 
Student membership must be endorsed br a faculty member 
$10 for Journal and Research Quarterly), Advertising 
Tne American Association for Health, 
zation and is a Department of the National Education 
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A. S. BARNES 
& COMPANY 


116 years of educational book publishing 


A bargain how-to 
sports volume 


MAJOR SPORTS TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED 


Designed and illustrated 
by TYLER MICOLEAU 


More than 75,000 copies of the ‘Tech- 
niques Ilustrated Series have been sold 
to coaches and athletes. ‘These unique 
books, combining text and many action 
drawings, have made teaching and learn 
ing sports easier and more fun for all, 
Now, five of these books have been com- 
bined in one big bargain volume, in 
cluding: BASEBALL. by Ethan Allen; 
FOOTBALL by Jim Moore; BASKET 
BALL by Forrest Anderson; TRACK 
and FIELD by Don Canham. ///lus. $5.00 


A basic book 
for recreation leaders 


THE COMPLETE PICNIC BOOK 


Containing over 200 Picnic Games 
and Contests 


by JOHN E. SHALLCROSS 
Dir. of Picnic Services, Cleveland, Ohio 


Whether the picnic is to be large or 
small, for adults or for children, whether 
it is a Clambake, a basket lunch or a bar 
becue, everyone will have more fun if 
the affair ts planned with the help of 
this author's long experience. He details 
all the tricks of creating the feeling of 
gaiety and spontaneity which assures 
the success of any picnic. Over 30 line 
drawings illustrate the games. $3.00 


FREE EXAMINATION COPY 


Send no money! Simply mail the coupon for your 
free examination copy of one or both of these 
books. If, after 10 days you decide to keep them, 
tend us the cost plus postage 


Otherwise return 
them without obligation. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Dopt. 458 
232 Madison Ave, New York (6, N. Y. 


Send me books checked below for free examination 
(J MAJOR SPORTS TECHNIQUES ILLUS 
CJ COMPLETE PICNIC BOOK 


0 Money enclosed. Send postpaid Same return privilege 


State 


Readers — here's your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Drak prior: 

Congratulations on your new cover de- 
sign. I believe “In This Issue” is a good 
idea. The content of the January JOURNAL 
certainly is a reflection of your constant ef- 
fort to improve the JOURNAL. 

What is your policy on obtaining back 
issues? I have a few copies missing from the 
time I joined the AAHPER in 1950. I 
would like to obtain these copies to make 
a complete file and purchase your new 
JouRNAL binders. 

Your new feature “The JourRNAL Goes to 
Class” is a very practical aid to getting the 
most from the JOURNAL. 

F. BuckrLurw 
101 S. Busey Ave. 
Urbana, TL. 


Back issues of the JOURNAL may be obtained 
by writing the Association, 1201-l6th St., 
Wash. 6, D. C. Many members are ordering 
the new JOURNAL binders (see p. 44, this 
issue). We hope that all readers find the new 
feature ‘The JOURNAL Goes to Class" 


equally useful. 


Drak Epitor: 

Requests for The Little Engine That 
Could are coming in to us from interesting 
places. 

They have arrived from Pennsylvania, 
Marvland, Illinois, New York, Indiana, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Texas, Kansas, South Dakota, New Jersey, 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Wisconsin, 
Rhode Island, District of Columbia, Ne 
vada, Colorado, and Vermont. 

Also from Canada, Turkey, Egypt, and 
Cyprus 

Your JOURNAL goes into the far corners! 

Donna D. Guyer 

Book House for Children 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Hl. 


We are happy to know so many of our mem- 
bers took advantage of this offer (see Octo- 
ber JOURNAL, page 40). 


Drak 

I have certainly enjoyed my first copies 
of the JourNaL. [think it covers the fields 
of Health, Physical Fducation, and Recrea 
tion very thoroughly, and LT shall continue 
to subscribe to it. 

This is a wonderful offer you have given 
us to send subscriptions to our friends, I 
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am trying to get some girls to attend my 

college and I think this is good advertise- 

ment for the college and for your JOURNAL. 
EMMA Lou Scorr 
Sam Houston STC 
Huntsville, Tex. 


The response to our offer of free copies of 
the JOURNAL to friends of our members (see 
p. 64, Jan. JOURNAL), has been overwhelm- 
ing. The Association is pleased to be able to 
make these copies available and repeats the 
offer in this issue. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


It was disconcerting to read in the De- 
cember JouRNAL that Negroes must make 
separate reservations for accommodations in 
Biloxi, Miss., at the Southern District Con- 
vention. A convention should provide an 
ideal atmosphere for the interchange of 
ideas. The segregation of professional 
people who have come to a conclave to ex- 
change thoughts with their colleagues is 
detrimental to that effective communica- 
tion that makes a convention a success. 

The problem is more comprehensive than 
the Convention itself and beyond the juris- 
diction of AAHPER. The circumstance 
which finds a_ professional organization, 
dedicated to the edification of all, segregat- 
ing some of its members in any way is, 
however, a perplexing one. 

GORDON L. NELSON 

Hdq. Btry. 2nd Bn. 11th 
Marines, Ist Marine Div. 

c/o FPO, San Francisco *® 


How About You? 


Do you want to serve on an Associa- 
tion committee? 

Do you want to contribute an article 
for the 

Classroom tea: liers have a big share in 
AAHPER. Your practical ideas and 
know-how are needed in the JOURNAL 
and on Association committees. 


Please send us your name and indicate 
your particular interest. Correspondence 
should be addressed to: Executive Secre- 
tary, AAHPER, 1201 16th N.W,, 
Wash. 6, D. C. 


Compilation of Research Studies 


and Needed Research 


The Research Council of AAHPER has 
completed a compilation of research studies 
in health education, physical education, and 
recreation now in progress, Each study 
listed is briefly described. 

In addition, suggestions for needed re- 
search in these areas have been collected 
from colleges and universities all over the 
country. Students and professors alike will 
find this an important research reference. 

Order a copy of this 50-page report from 
the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C., for $1.00. 
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DON'T 
FOOLED 
BID PRICE 


You can't judge a bargain by initial 
cost alone. It’s performance com- 
pared with initial cost that proves 
whether you make a good buy or not. 


How do you judge potential per- 
formance? You can take a salesman’s 
word on the life expectancy and per- 
formance of a product. These claims 
are only as good as the integrity of 
the salesman or the company he 
represents. 


You can be more scientific. You 
can analyze laboratory and factory 
test reports. These simulated and 
speeded-up performance tests are a 
good indicator, but may lead to con- 
fusion. Any company may prove, 
with specific and controlled tests, 
that their product is the best on the 
market ... yet it may be far differ- 
ent when it comes to actual use. 


What is the true test of perform- 
ance and value? That true test is how 
a product has performed . . . in the 
past... in the field, and how much 
service that product has rendered 
for every dollar of initial investment. 


Here are the facts 


Regardless of initial cost, Voit Ath- 
letic Equipment is the best buy in the 
rubber-covered field. The extra wear 
you get from Voit soon pays off the 
initial investment. Voit originated 
rubber-covered athletic equipment. 
With more than 30 years’ experience, 
Voit has developed and tested every 
possible type construction. Voit’s 
superior construction has been 
proved in the field—proved to out- 
perform, outwear any other type. No 
other type of ball has ever equalled 
Voit’s 150% to 600% longer wear. 

That is why, for over 18 years, 
Voit has been specified by 100,000 
U. S. schools, camps and_play- 
grounds. Year after year, Voit 
sroves to be the best buy—regard- 
of initial cost. 


It pays to specify Voit, because 
for over 18 years there has been no 
“or equal” to Voit Rubber-Covered 
Athletic Equipment. 


30 years has been built into the 1 


ARMOR-RED" 


REINFORCED FABRIC 
AND UNI-POLAR CONSTRUCTION 


Maintain official 


shape and size for 


life... stop uneven 
wear...add 


months to the life 
of the ball. 


VEON RUBBER 


COVER AND COMPLETELY 
NEW MOLD DESIGN 


Veon Rubber makes the 
most durable cover ever 
put on a Voit Ball 

. Plateau Peb- 
bling gives 49% 
more surface to 
withstand wear. 


*Available only on Voit “X’ and “C” Line Balls. 


2. Double. Seal, ‘self-lnbricating 
3. Exclusive, new protector- -kote coatin 


ing Voit has learned: in| 


_ been welded into one, strong, better playing Voi 


millions of balls 
w 1954 Line. 
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—mark of the Finest! © 


Specify Voit because 


there is no “or Joi 


RUBBER-COVERED BALLS GIVE... 
true performance for life! — | 
PLUS 34% LONGER LIFE than ever before! — | 
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HEN OUR National Conven- 
W ti comes only every two years, 
it’s a thing you can’t afford to miss. 
Don't miss this one! It will be the 
biggest ever! We expect at least 4,500 to 
attend, 

You can combine your professional 
concerns with a trip to New York for 
shopping, the theatre, or just sightsee- 
ing. Headquarters will be two big ho- 
tels—the Statler and the New Yorker— 
within easy walking distance of Times 
Square on Fifth Avenue. Make your res- 
ervation now. (Use the blank in the 
December JouRNAL, or write Nelson 
Walke, Convention Manager, Brooklyn 
College.) 

Many programs are geared to the 
Convention theme “The Challenge of 
Values.” 


Exhibits 


‘The Associated Exhibitors Association 
is planning for more than 100 exhibits 
in all areas of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. Incidentally, 
you will want to spend time visiting 
these booths and talking with exhibitors. 
They will be there to help you with 
your problems of instruction and facili- 
ties. Because exhibitors have an unusual 
opportunity to visit schools all over the 
country, they have a fund of informa 
tion about teaching. 


General Session Speakers 


Among the General Session speakers 
will be Harry D. Gideonse, president, 
Brooklyn College; Samuel Brownell, 
commissioner, U. S. Office of Education; 
Walton Cogman, anthropologist; and 
Lyle M. Spencer, director, Science Re- 
search Associates. The program for one 
of the general sessions will be a sym- 
posium on athletics in education led by 
Harry Scott of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Speakers on the sym- 
posium will be Howard A. Rusk, M.D., 
chairman, Department of Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University College of Medicine; Charles 
C, Wilson, M.D., professor of education 
and public health, Yale University; and 
F. C. Rosecrance, associate dean of edu- 
cation, New York University, 


Outstanding Leaders 


The program will include such well- 
known leaders as Clifford L. Brownell, 


National 


Convention 
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New York “ April 19-23 
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Fred V. Hein, Ben Miller, Ray Duncan, 
Ruth Abernathy, Lloyd Jones, Elsa 
Schneider, Simon McNeely, Eleanor 
Metheny, Robert E. Shelton, Herbert J. 
Stack, Bob Yoho, Howard G. Danford, 
Karl Bookwalter, Caroiyn Bookwalter, 
Ross Allen, H. F. Kilander, Mabel 
Rugen, Mel Allen, Elmer Mitchell, 
Charles Bucher, Elizabeth Hayes, Har- 
lan Metcalf, Julian Smith, Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Julia Pratt, Helen Manley, 
Ruth Evans, Carl Nordly, John Hutch- 
inson, Charles Weckworth, Jackson M. 
Anderson, Josephine Fiske, Lucille Ver- 
huelst, Ruth Byler, Alice V. Keliher, 
Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, and Hal Orion. 


Special Programs 


On Monday, April 19, a workshop in 
elementary school physical education is 
of special interest. A Dance Section 
workshop on teaching methods will be 
conducted the same day. The National 
Section on Girls and Women’s Sports 
will demonstrate sports skills in volley- 
ball, lacrosse, and golf. Phi Epsilon 
Kappa will present a program on teach- 
er education. 


Stadent Activities 


More than 1,000 students will attend 
the Convention. Many colleges and 
universities consider this meeting a most 
important academic experience, Special 
programs planned for students include 
the major club as preparation for a 
job—and a preview of the future of the 
profession. 


Social Events 


In addition to all the recreational ad- 
vantages of the City of New York, a 
special evening of dancing and tours has 
been planned for Tuesday, April 20. 


Professional Meetings 


There are more than 70 scheduled 
meetings at this Convention. You will 
need to select from this great wealth of 
opportunity those which meet your 
needs. These meetings have been planned 
by your professional colleages with your 
interests and problems in mind. We 
will look for you there! 

Check the full program in this issue 
of the JouRNAL, page 28. 
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National AAHPER 
New York City 
April 19-23 


Southern District 
Biloxi, Mississippi 
February 24-26 


Pre- Viewing the Exhibits 


In your pre-convention planning, make note 
of the exhibitors who can help you in your 
work. Save time on your convention schedule 
to visit them. A chat with an exhibitor may 
solve a problem and save you hours of time. 
We of the Associated Exhibitors look forward 
to meeting you and welcome the opportunity of 
attending the AAHPER conventions. Members 
of Associated Exhibitors are listed below. Use 
/, this as a check list for the services you need. 


Jack McGrath, President ; 
Associated Exhibitors of AAHPER 


Ahrens Manufacturing Company, Ine. The Folk Dancer Pennsylvania Athletic Products 
Aldrich and Aldrich, Inc. Game-Time Recreational Equipment Pepsi Cola Company 

The American Institute of Baking The Hanna Manufacturing Company Petersen and Company 
American Junior Bowling Congress Hillerich and Bradsby Company J. BE. Porter Corporation 

The American Playground Deviee Co. International Cellucotton Products Co 


Prentice Hall, Ine. 


The Athletic Institute, Inc. The Jam Handy Organization. Ine. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Company 
A. S. Barnes and Company The MacGregor Co. W. B. Saunders Company 
Bristol-Myers Company Marba,. Ine. A. G. Spalding and Bros., Ine. 
Tom Broderick Company Geo. McArthur and Sons, Ine. Square Dance Associates 
Ss. Capezio, Ine. MeConnell School Map Company Sylvia Putziger Blazers 
Champion Knitwear Company, Ine. Fred Medart Products, Ine. Pampax Incorporated 
Dudley Lock Corporation R. Moore Company United States Rubber ¢ ompany 
Dudley Sports Company I he C. V. Mosby Company W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation 
Evaporated Milk Association National Dairy Couneil 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co, 
National Sporting Goods Association 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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A student leader helps with arts and crafts. 


Recreation Leadership 
in 
Secondary Schools 


This course for seniors 


by YALE J. NEWMAN 


is practical—and fun, too 


Director of Recreation, Long Beach (N. Y.) Recreation Commission 


ITH MODERN. educational 
eaten in mind, the Long 
Beach Recreation Commission, in 
collaboration with the Long Beach 
Board of Education, includes in the 
secondary curriculum a Recreation 
Leadership course. ‘The course is at 
present given for one semester, five 
times per week, each class of one 
hour duration, All students are sen- 
iors. ‘The student receives a half unit 
of school credit. 


Value to Students 

The Recreation Leadership course 
may serve the matriculating students 
In many ways: 

1. Since Long Beach is primarily 
a resort: center, recreation projects 
play a vital part in the everyday life 
of our community, Students having 
preliminary training in the field of 
recreation may obtain jobs in private 
day Camps or in overnight camps. 

2. A course such as this is greatly 
utilized by the Recreation Commis- 
sion of the City of Long Beach. Many 
of the students, after having partici 
pated in the program and completed 
the principles course, are hired as 
Junior Leaders. “Thus, the Commis- 
sion is furnished with a constant 
flow of properly trained personnel 
who, knowing the community and 
the children, make fine recreation 
leaders. 
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3. ‘This course serves as a_thor- 
ough indoctrination for students 
who wish to make recreation their 
life’s work. Many of the Long Beach 
high school graduates are now ma- 
joring in health, physical education, 
and recreation at college. 

4. The opportunity of obtaining 
employment in recreation work has 
steadily increased throughout the 
United States. In New York State, 
there are several hundred communi- 
ties that have year-round community 
recreation programs. 

5. Last but not least, a course in 
Recreation Leadership is most bene- 
ficial to the student in’ furthering 
his everyday living. With the in- 
crease in technological employment, 
growth of cities, changing home con. 
ditions, speed of modern living, and 
increase of leisure time, individuals 
having a good background in recre- 
ational pursuits may easily find an 
outlet for self-expression, for release, 
and for attainment of satisfaction in 
life. 


Course Outline 


1. Definition of Recreation 
2. History of Recreation 
(a) Ancient times 
(b) New England 
(c) Playground movement 
(d) World War I 
(e) Depression 
(f) Since 1940 
Objectives of Recreation 


Principles of Recreation 

Recreation as a Social Force 

(a) Recreation in modern society 

(b) Importance of recreation 

(c) Juvenile delinquency 

Recreation Leadership 

(a) Leadership objectives and methods 

(b) Qualifications 

(c) Types of leadership positions 

(d) Some leadership Do's 

(e) Methods of selecting workers 

Financing Recreation 

(a) Sources of funds 

(b) Legislation 

(c) Fees and charges--pro and con 

Records and Reports 

(a) Types of reports 

Volunteer Service in the Recreation 

Department 

(a) Types of volunteers 

(b) Volunteer service value 

(c) Essential qualifications 

(d) Difficulties in the use of volunteers 

(e) Sources of volunteers 

(f) Training 

Publicity for Recreation 

(a) Objectives 

(b) Media 

(c) Important elements in publicizing 
recreation 

Areas and facilities for recreation 

(a) Types of play areas 

(b) National, state, and county parks 

(c) The play lot 

(d) The neighborhood playground 

(e) The playfield 

(f) The recreation park 

Program Planning 

(a) General principles and methods 

(b) Important factors in program plan- 
ning 

(c) A few planning suggestions 

(d) Guiding principles in planning a 
program 
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19. 


20. 


FOR HEALTH, 


(e) The playground program 
(1) Conditions affecting operation 
(2) Some characteristics of an ideal 
playground 
(3) The playground staff 
(4) Playground program 
(5) Playground activities 
Recreation Indoor Center 
(a) General recreation building 
(b) Reasons for the recreation building 
(c) The staff 
(d) Finance 
(e) Program 
Recreation Facilities 
(a) Swimming pool 
(b) Golf course 
(c) Winter sports facilities 
(d) The stadium 
Recreation Activities 
(a) Consideration for good program 
ming 
(b) Essential elements in program plan 
ning 
(c) Recreation principles of NRA 
(d) Athletics and sports—all seasons 
(e) A classified list of recreation activi 
ties 
(1) Low organized games 
(2) Individual and dual games and 
activities 
(3) Gymnastics and stunts 
(4) Group and team games 
(5) Sports 
(6) Social activities 
(7) Musical activities 
(8) Arts and crafts 
(9) Drama activities 
(10) Dancing 
(11) Natural and outing activities 
(12) Mental and linguistic activities 
(13) Collecting 
(14) Service activities 
Organizing and conducting Recreation 
Activities 
(a) Conducting activities and the play 
ground 
(b) Organizing sports programs 
(c) Special community events 
(d) A summer recreation program ~~ 
Long Beach 
(e) Other aspects of recreation opera- 
tion 
(f) Operation of recreation facilities 
Music 
(a) Types of music service 
(b) Music for children 
(c) Music for young people and adults 
(d) Competitive activities 
(e) Opportunities for listening to music 
Dramatics 
(a) Classifications 
(b) Dramatic activities 
Arts and Crafts 
(a) Programming 
(b) Activities 
Camping 
(a) Day camp 
(b) Overnight camp 
Nature, Gardening, and Outing Activi 
ties 
(a) Nature activities for children 
(b) Nature activities of community 
groups 


PHYSICAL 
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(c) Gardening 
(d) Hiking 
(e) Horseback 
(f) 
(g) Day outings 
(h) Fishing 
(i) Picnics 

22. Golden Age Clubs 
(a) Organization 
(b) Program planning 
(c) Personnel 


riding 


Results of Course 

Members of the Long High 
School faculty teach their respective 
specialties, such as Arts and Crafts, 
Camping, Dramatics, Music. 

The course inctudes two after- 
school periods a week of work with 
elementary and junior-high school 


students in a 3 to 5 P.M. recreation 
period, 

Last 
students. Eighteen of these students 
entered college this fall, the majority 
majoring in elementary education, 
physical education, and recreation. 

‘Ten members of the class were em 
ployed in our recreation program 
this past summer as Junior Leaders 
The results of their efforts were most 
gratifying. Supervisors of the various 
playgrounds praised their work very 
highly. Reports from private agen 
cies who hired some of the boys and 
girls showed the same results. 

This year’s class has an enrollment 
of 25 boys and girls. * 


vear'’s class consisted ot 20 


These children enjoy playing singing games, led by their Junior Leader 
on the playground. 


Storytelling time is popular with the young boys and girls, who listen raptly 


to their Junior Leader. 
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I VERY COACH must develop a 
_4 simple system of signals to con- 
vey his desired strategy to batters 
and base runners. It both speeds up 
the game and impresses the specta- 
tors that a team knows what it is 
doing. 

‘The method of giving the signals 
varies because some coaches give sig- 
nals directly from the bench, where- 
as others flash the signals to the 
coaches at first or third, who in turn 
relay these to the respective players. 
In the latter case, the first-base coach 
may give signals to right-hand bat- 
ters and the runner on first, and the 
third-base coach to left-hand batters 
and the runner on third; or either 
the first or third base coach may give 
all signals, preferably the latter due 
to his advantageous position. 


Basic Signals 

The basic signals for most teams 
are for the sacrifice, the take, the 
single steal, and the double steal. 
You could touch the cap for sacri- 
fice, rub the shirt for take, pull up 
the belt with one hand for single 
steal, and pull up the belt with both 
hands for the double steal. The sac- 
rifice signal, in this case, would 
mean bunt the ball if it is over the 
plate. The take signal would mean 
do not swing at the pitch. 

Signals are also necessary to move 
players when the team is on the de- 
fense. ‘These signals are, of course, 
given from the bench. They are im- 
portant in moving the infield in to 
prevent a runner on third from scor- 
ing or to move the infield back to 
try for a double play. This all can 
be done by hand motioning. 

Strategy in the final sense depends 
upon the personnel of your team. 
Do the players run bases well or do 
they make mistakes? What is their 
status at the plate in regard to bat- 
ting and bunting? Analyze your 
players and decide what tactics fit 
them best. These things set the back- 
ground for your strategy. 


Sacrifice 

The sacrifice is a maneuver to ad- 
vance a runner or runners at the 
expense of the batter. You bunt the 
ball according to the location of the 
runners: (1) Bunt between the 
pitcher's mound and either foul line 
with first occupied; (2) Bunt along 


The Author 


by ETHAN ALLEN 
Head Baseball Coach 
Yale University 


the third base line with first and 
second occupied; (3) Bunt along 
foul line or directly toward the third 
baseman with second occupied. 

Do not bunt the ball until it is 
delivered into the strike zone—a sac- 
rifice bunt signal does not mean 
bunt any pitch. 

Do not start for second or third 
until the ball is bunted. 


Single and Double Steal 


On a single steal, the runner starts 
quickly with the pitcher’s first in- 
tention of delivering the ball. A dou- 
ble steal with first and second occu- 
pied amounts to a single steal of 
third by the runner on second, and 
the runner on first follows. 

On a double steal with first and 
third occupied, the runner on first 
starts the same as for a single steal, 
then stops in the base line to permit 
the runner on third to score. The 
delayed double steal is another vari- 
ation of this steal. Its execution is 
the same except that the runner on 
first delays his start. “The runner on 
third attempts to score in either case 
when the catcher throws to second. 

The base runner on first casually 
steps back toward first (delays) , then 
breaks for second as the catcher 
starts to return the ball to the pitch- 
er. Since the runner delays his start 
from first, he would be an easy out 
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at second on the catcher’s throw. 
For this reason, he stops in the base 
line to avoid an immediate tag. This 
permits the runner on third to score. 

The hit-and-run and running 
squeeze plays are also incorporated 
into the offense of some teams. Here 
again batting ability must be con- 
sidered, because few players can exe- 
cute the hit and run well. The 
squeeze play, on the other hand, re- 
quires only the ability to sacrifice. 
Hit-and-Run 

The hit-ard-run is a tactic to ad- 
vance a runner from first. Since it 
involves co-operation between the 
batter and base runner, it requires a 
signal. The runner breaks for sec- 
ond as the pitcticr starts his delivery 
and the batter tries to hit the ball 
on the ground. When this tactic is 
perfectly executed, the batter drives 
the ball through an unguarded area 
of the defense. 

The runner breaks for second as 
the pitcher begins his delivery, using 
the conventional steal start with the 
eyes on second. When a right-hand 
batter is at the plate, the second 
baseman breaks to cover because the 
runner's start indicates an attempted 
steal. The batter tries to hit the 
pitch toward the area vacated by the 
second baseman. (A left-hand batter 
aims to the third-base side of the 
pitcher because the shortstop cov- 
ers.) The batter tries to hit the ball 
on the hit and run to protect the 
runner. If the ball goes on the 
ground in any direction, it will usu- 
ally advance the runner. 

After the first two or three steps, 
the runner glances toward the plate. 

Then he will have a chance to re- 
treat to first, if the batter hits the 
ball in the air. 


Running Squeeze Play 

The running squeeze play is a 
tactic to score a runner from third 
with a sacrifice. It also develops 
from a signal. ‘The runner starts for 
the plate as the pitcher is about to 
release the ball. Therefore, the bat- 
ter must bunt the ball. Remember, 
it is absolutely necessary to bunt the 
pitch. This is the difference between 
the running squeeze play sacrifice 
and the ordinary sacrifice buni in 
which the batter picks the ball to 
punt. * 
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No gymnasium apparatus surpasses that bearing 
the Medart name—first choice for over 80 years 


MEDART'S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


Climbing Poles & Ladders Corrective Therapy Equipment 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports 
Vault, Jump & Game Standards « Basketball Backstops 
Stall Bars 

Basketball Scoreboards 
Physical Fitness Apparatus 
Rowing Machines Telescopic Gym Seats 
Puliey Weights Stee! Lockers 
Mats & Mat Trucks Wire Baskets & Racks 


Anthropometric Equipment 


ST. LOUIS 18, MO, 
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More than 
a Coach 


Tony Gerace finds that his system 
builds teams with enviable records 


by CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR. 


Rochester, New York 


John Marshall High School 


HERE IS IN John Marshall 

High School, Rochester, New 
York, a physical education instruc- 
tor and coach from whom many edu- 
cators might be glad to borrow a few 
deep lessons. The fact that unas- 
suming, friendly, 49-year-old ‘Tony 
Gerace “has something” is suggested 
by what appears to be his national 
record of having coached a high 
school swimming team through 112 
(at present writing) consecutive vic- 
tories since 1941. That his team in 
tends to continue this phenomenal 
winning streak is indicated by the 
score of a recent win, which was 66 
to 9! 


Championships 

During the past decade, Coach 
Gerace’s finmen have won II city 
championships in yearly competition 
with Rochester's eight other high- 
school swimming teams. ‘Tony's boys 
have also won I] annual sectional 
championships, with a “first” in the 
1949 sectionals in 12 of the 13 events. 
Not only have ‘Tony's boys garnered 
11 individual championship shields 
in these annual sectional competi- 
tions during the past 11 years, but 
his boys also hold records in practi 
cally every pool in the city. 

‘Two of Gerace’s boys-—brothers 
Buddy and John Mayfield—made 
the high-school interscholastic All 
American Swimming Team. With at 
least 8 and no more than Il meets 
each year, the annual total scores 
run consistently like those of 1946 
with 393 points for Marshall's team 
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as against 134 for their opponents, or 
like 1950's tally of 449 to 149. 


He Has a Method 

That Coach Gerace has a ‘‘meth- 
od” is further suggested by the fact 
that although Marshall had only 
once before in its history had a 
championship soccer team, after Ger- 
ace took over its coaching in 1949 it 
took both the city and the sectional 
crowns in 1950 and 1951; and at the 
present writing, Gerace’s 1952 soccer 
team has won its third consecutive 
city championship, this time with a 
total of 116 points for eight games, 
while holding its opposition to six 
points. This is believed by many to 
be a record for high-school competi- 
tion in the United States. 

‘To hear Tony's easy-going, conver- 
sational voice, and to meet his five- 
feet-ten-inch 155 pounds, one’s natu- 
ral question is, “How does he do it?” 
In fact, during his college days, 
‘Tony's dean seriously recommended 
that he drop out of the physical edu- 
cation department because of his 
acknowledged interest and skill in 
the campus’s less vigorous dramatic 
productions. When queried directly, 
‘Tony smiles modestly and says, “It's 
probably just luck, that’s all. I just 
happened to have the kids.” 

But to those of us on Marshall's 
faculty who have known Tony dur. 
ing the past decade, this is a com 
pletely inadequate explanation of his 
thoroughly-deserved success. Analy 
sis discloses at least five separate ele- 
ments of his “method,” some of 
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Tony coaches one of his championship swimmers. 


which would seem to be profitably 
adaptable to other group-learning 
situations. 


Hard Work First 


First and foremost, there is the 
element of hard work. Tony himself 
is the first to admit that “our boys 
win because they work harder than 
the average high-school swimmer. 
Regardless of the sport, it is during 
the practice sessions that champions 
are made.” 

Although Coach Gerace requires 
114 hours of practice 3 or 4 after- 
noons each week from December 1 
through March 15, he knows very 
well that “you can’t force boys to do 
what they don’t want to do. You 
need to figure out how to get them 
to want to do what you want them 
to do.” 

In line with this goal, Tony’s 
opening speech to all boys who try 
out for the team at the first practice 
session of the year contains this mat- 
ter-of-fact admonition: 

“Please don’t try for a place on the team 
if you are not willing to put in effort and 
sacrifice. The one thing you must realize 
about swimming is that you never get 
something for nothing. All team members 
will need to be in bed by ten every night. 
You will need to eat lightly and cut out 
heavy desserts. You will need to practice 
until you are ready to drop. You will need 
to give up a lot of good times. 

“On the other hand, you will find that 
hard, loyal practice has its rewards. If you 
honestly do your very best, you will know 
the satisfaction of high accomplishment, 
and you will find that your teammates and 
your whole school will be proud of you for 
that accomplishment. You will find your 
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self an object of attraction at the beach or 
pool in the summer. And a few of our 
boys have even gone to college partly be- 
cause they developed themselves into fine 
swimmers. 


“Becoming a member of Marshall's swim- 
ming team is entirely voluntary; but if you 
do ask for a berth on the team, it is under 
stood that you are ready for real work.” 

Although spoken quietly, Tony’s 
earnestness and sincerity are con- 
vincing, and the faint-hearted have a 
way of dropping out after that first 
practice session. At least one “swim 
ming-team mother” changed her en- 
ure family’s diet to conform to the 
nutritional recommendations of 
Coach Gerace! 


Gradual Building Up 


Tony's next step is to build up his 
boys’ proficiency and endurance 
steadily and gradually, yet not so 
swiftly that they drop out from in- 
ability to keep the pace. For exam- 
ple, at each practice his divers go 
through each of their previously 
learned dives five times, and they 
also work on a new dive. At the be- 
ginning of the season, his swimmers 
cover only a quarter of a mile at 
each practice; but by the end of the 
season they are swimming a mile and 
a half each day with ease. At every 
practice session, Coach Gerace rates 
his divers ruthlessly, and he clocks 
his swimmers as though each prac- 
tice were of Olympic importance. 
That way a boy can see the record 
of his own improvement from week 
to week throughout practice season. 

There is no loafing during prac- 
tice; in fact, there is just no loafing, 
ever. ‘Toward the end of a 200-yard 
race a few years ago, one of Tony's 
boys was an entire lap ahead of his 
closest rival. Knowing he would win, 
the lad slowed down while clowning 
and grandstanding for the spectators. 
He won the race all right; but he 
also won the severest tongue-lashing 
Tony has ever given before or since 
to any of his boys, and it was given 
in front of both teams and spectators 
right then and there. ‘Tony's teams 
now swim as hard against the weak- 
est teams in the city as against the 
best. 

“The only time I tell a boy to 
spare himself in a race,” explains 
Tony, “is when we're going to need 
him in another spot later.” 


Fun and Competition 


Because it is hard for even the best 
of boys to maintain a continued in- 
terest in grueling practice, the sec 
ond element in Tony's “system” is 
the injection of fun and competition, 
Rather than stress tedious, boring 
fundamentals, Tony has several tag 
games for which he frequently calls 
at the psychological moment in the 
day's practice. 

“A boy will swim like mad to keep 
from getting caught by his pals,” ex 
plains Tony, “and swimming for 
such speed often helps a boy to dis 
cover his own techniques and devel 
op his own style. 

“The same thing is true in soccer. 
Why practice a particular play over 
and over when it may never actually 
occur in a game? I let the boys play 
against themselves; then when some 
thing really interesting and impor 
tant develops, we stop and analyze it 
on the spot.” 

Once Tony suspects a swimmer is 
getting too confident, he enters into 
a private conspiracy. He imparts his 
know-how unstintingly to a likely 
prospect and infuses him with the 
delectable vision of upsetting the un 
suspecting champ. Dethroned 
champs are then encouraged to re 
gain their positions. Thus, each 
member of the team is a constant 
challenge to some other member, 
and interest stays high for all. 

One of the rewards to which all 
team members look forward is the 
by-now-annual custom at the close of 
that meet which officially wins them 


the city championship of hoisting 
their coach over their heads and 
with a mighty heave throwing him 
into the middle of the pool. Al 
though Coach Gerace _ practically 
never gets into the water with his 
boys during practice, he can swim. 
“At least enough to save my life,” he 
grins, with obvious anticipation of 
another such annual event. (As a 
matter of fact, Coach Gerace is regis- 
tered as an instructor in lifesaving 
for the American Red Cross.) 


A Balanced Team 

A third element of Tony's “‘sys- 
tem” is to develop a “balanced” 
team. 

“In 1939-40,” explains Gerace, 
counted too heavily on our John 
McGuckin, who was practically a 
one-man team, In 1941, | made that 
same mistake by working too exclu 
sively with our star of that year, 
“Skip” Page. But once I learned to 
concentrate on our weakest events, 
then we seemed to go places.” 

To bear this out, the records show 
that Gerace’s boys garnered one of 
their sectional championships with- 
out a single first place. 

“It's a mistake to pin your chances 
on too few boys and your hopes on 
firsts exclusively,” says Tony. “Many 
of our meets have been won by tak- 


ing sufhcient second, third, and 
fourth places.” 
Team Spirit 

Klement number four of “Tony's 


“system” is that 


intangible thing 


(Concluded on pages 49-50) 


At 


Tony’s soccer team holds a national record for high-school competition, 
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WARM-UPS 


Made of Segetinn. Knit rayon outside for ap- 


pearance and wear, lined with strong white knit 
cotton fabric for bulk and warmth. Processes 
perfectly. 

376 Warm up Shirt. Double thick Rayoline with 
solid color ribbed Durene knit trim. All colors 
and combinations to order. Sizes S-M-L. 

Each 

376/TP Warm Up Pant. To match 376. Cord 
waist and elastic nana. All colors to order. 
Sizes S-M-L Each $4.25 
Extras on 376/TP ... Zipper Bottoms, bt 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN | COLOR ON | SIDE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


TRACK JERSEYS 


76 Sleeveless. Lustrous rayon with cotton back. 
All colors to order. Sizes 34-44...Doz. $14.40 
A76 White Only. Rayon Plait Sleeveless Jersey. 
Complete with 2 color Aridye 
To order only. Sizes 34-44 

EXTRA—Aridye Processed Letters or ow 
on A76, 1 side only Doz. $2.40 
78QS White Only. Quarter Sleeve Jersey. Full 
cut, premium quality knit cotton. In stock for 
immediate delivery. Sizes S-M-L....Doz. $8.40 
84QS Quarter Sleeve Jersey in Seber, These 
colors in stock for immediate delivery: Royal, 
Navy, Scarlec, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, 
Sort, Gray, Purple, Old Gold, Black. Sizes 
$-M-L Doz. $9.60 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON | SIDE 


‘SOX— SUPPORTERS 


1000 Elastic Top. Light 
cotton. Sizes 10-b3. 


, LET Elastic Top. Medium 


2 weight cotton. Sizes 10- 13. 
Doz $3.00 


J Heavy weighs cotton. Nylon reinforced toe and 
heel. Sizes 9-13 Doz. $4.50 
K Medium weight cotton. Nylon reinforced toe 
and heel. Sizes 9-13 Doz. $4.00 
R Heavy welem. Wool, nylon, cotton, rayon con- 
struction. Co lored toe stripe for size identifica- 
100 All new jpanmnetion. 50% n —y 50% 
wool, Sizes 9-13 . $6.40 

#8 Supporter. Elastic 

web waist. Deluxe. S-M-L. 


In bulk, Doz... .$6,00 Doz, 


#59 1” Elastic web waist. 
Mesh pouch, Sizes S-M-L. 
$6.00 


WITH 


TRACK PANTS 


KES White Only. Elastic 1'4” triple stitched 
boxer waist. Full cut, 4 piece “Sanforized" cot- 
ton twill. In stock for delivery. Sizes 
XS (24-26) S (28-30) M (32-34) L OS 38 
XL (40-42). Plain Doz. 
KE/8 Full cut, 4 piece Track Pant in bs 
“Sanforized" cotton, fast colors. Elastic 1%” 
triple stitched boxer waist. These colors in 
tock for immediate delivery: Navy, Royal, Scar- 
t, Maroon, Kelly, Dark Green, Gray, Gold. 
Black. Sizes XS-S-M-L-XL. Plain... Doz. $9.06 


KE/4 Full cut, elastic 114” triple stitched boxer 
waist in lightweight lustrous celanese satin. 
White and these colors only to order: Royal, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Kelly, Gold, Purple. Sizes 
34-36. Plain Doz. $18.60 
KE/3 Full cut, 4 piece celanese Meg ge nll satin. 
All athletic Colors to order. In all sizes. 

Doz. $18.00 
EXTRAS ON PANTS: Split Sides, per pair, 10¢; 
Side Striping (Single Stripe), per pair, 20c; 
Side Striping (Double Stripe), per pair, 4uc; 
Bottom Striping, per pair, 25c. 


Processed design on pant..... y ..Doz. $1.80 


SWEAT- SUITS 


$$/G Sweat Shirt. Silver Gray. Heavy weight 24 
gauge fine tight knit. Full cut. Heavy ribb 
neck, cuffs, bottom. Sizes 30-46...Doz. $24.90 
$$/GM As above. Color: Gunmetal Gray. Sizes 
30-46 Doz. $24.90 
TP/G Sweat Pant. Silver Gray. To match SS/G. 
bottom. Sizes XS-S Joz. $26.40 
TP/GM As Above. C Gra 
XS-S-M-L $26. 

2000 Sweat Shirt in colors. Mey Blue, 4 
Scarlet, Navy, Green. Sizes 36-46. 
2000/TP Sweat Ponte in colors. To match 2000, 
Cord waist, rib top, elastic bottoms. Sizes oe 


PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSED 
DESIGN IN 1 COLOR ON | SIDE 


BUY ‘DIRECT— Manufacturers 
- from Yarn to Finished Product 


schools, and track clubs use Cham- 
pion Track Uniforms because they are 
high in quality, moderate in price, 
wearing and good looking, 
S dd to these many edventages, 
T 
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EW 1-12 Doz........$6-50/Pax, 
G \ Over 12 Doz... $6.25 Doz. 


Quackery Can KILL 


by WALLACE F. JANSSEN 


Assistant to the Commissioner 
Food and Drug Administration 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


UACKERY CAN KILL, and 

does kill, an untold number 
every day of the year, even in these 
enlightened United States. In a re- 
cent court case involving a notorious 
“cancer quack,” it was testified that 
more than 6,000 tragic victims were 
treated at this one promoter’s “‘clin- 
ic” during a two-year period. His 
fake medicine for the cure of inter- 
nal cancer was an herb concoction 
containing a common laxative, utter- 
ly worthless for the intended pur- 
pose. Yet there were many who hon- 
estly thought they had been cured 
of cancer by this nostrum. Why are 
so many people so gullible about 
health? 

To the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, this is an old story. In hun- 
dreds of court actions against worth- 
less and dangerous medicines it has 
been confronted with the testimo- 
nials of satisfied users. Because they 
did not die, or got well, these people 
attribute recovery to the treatment 
in which they placed their confi- 
dence. Investigation shows that such 
people commonly fall in three cate- 
gories: 

1. ‘Those who think they have a 
disease, but do not. Some of these 
are hypochondriacs. 

2. ‘Those who had the disease and 
were treated rationally, but who 
then went to a quack and attribute 
their recovery to him. 

3. Those who are experiencing 
a temporary recovery, not uncom- 
mon with chronic diseases, but who 
are not cured. 

The startling fact is that much suf- 
fering and many lives could be saved 
if competent medical treatment were 
sought in the early stages of disease. 
For example, the survival rate of 
cancer victims is directly related to 
early diagnosis. Half of all cancer 


is in accessible sites which permit 
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early diagnosis, yet many of these 
cases are lost because effective treat- 
ment came too late. 


Education Can Save Lives 

Quackery, of whatever kind, 
thrives on the combination of igno- 
rance and fear. It utilizes medical 
or nutritional mistmformation to 
arouse false hope. Education is the 
greatest of all weapons against this 
evil, 

Knowledge of even a few funda- 
mentals about health and disease 
may be sufficient to save a life. The 
teacher is therefore in the first line 
of defense against the menace of 
pseudo-science in the field of health. 

Literally thousands of quack prac- 
titioners of the healing arts are oper- 
ating throughout the United States 
today. ‘The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration can deal with only one aspect 
of this broad problem. ‘Through en- 
forcement of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, it seeks to prevent 
the interstate shipment of foods, 
drugs, medical devices or cosmetics 
that are adulterated or misbranded. 
“Adulteration” refers to defects in 
the product itself; “misbranding” ap 
plies to any feature or statement in 
the labeling that is false or mislead 
ing. 


What Can the Teacher Do? 


Granted that quackery, in its 
broad sense, is a problem to be dealt 
with by education, what can the 
teacher do that will be 
against this evil? 


effective 


Of course, everything that educa- 
tion does to dispel ignorance, fear, 
and superstition helps to curb quack- 
ery. Necessarily, however, the ap- 
proach must vary with the times, for 
quackery has a way of turning up 
in new disguises. Some of the popu 
lar articles about the newest miracle 


drugs could more appropriately be 
listed as science fiction than science. 

The question seems to be how to 
teach that attitude of healthy skepti- 
cism which can identify and “de 
bunk” what is false, and not go over 
board into suspicion of the high 
quality of our medical services and 
commercial products 
world. 


-the best in 
Perbaps the practical 
help with this problem would be to 
outline some basic facts and princi 
ples which will fit into the teaching 
of subjects like health education, 
home economics, consumer educa- 
tion, social studies, chemistry, or bi 
ology. 


Many Approaches 


In some of these classes, the ap 
proach is from the standpoint of 
learning about the functions of gov- 
ernment to protect’ the citizen; in 
others the approach is from the 
standpoint of practical information 
for the prospective home maker, fam 
ily nurse, and purchasing agent; in 
still other classes, the teacher may be 
pointing out necessary and usetul 
distinctions between science and 
pscudo-science, 


It is not proposed that a new 
course on quackery be added to the 
curriculum or that new content be 
added to the already great bulk of 
present courses. It is suggested only 
that at opportune times a teacher 
may call attention to the fact that 
there are those who use misinforma 
tion with the effect of cheating or 
harming the public 
such 


that there are 


things as false advertising 
claims, phony products, and incom 
petent practitioners of the healing 
arts, and that society has devised 
methods, laws, and agencies for deal- 
ing with them. 
phase of modern education for en- 
lightened citizenship. 


This is surely one 


Phony “Clinic.”" Replace 
“Snake Oil” 

‘Thousands of worthless or danger 
ous “patent medicines” were put off 
the market ofter Congress passed the 
original Pure Food and Drugs Act of 
1906. ‘Today, this type of misbrand- 
ed drug is rarely encountered on the 
shelves of the corner store, but that 
does not mean that the problem has 
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been solved. Quackery has merely 
changed its ground. 

The bogus remedies and_ the 
phony treatment devices are now 
more often found in the offices and 
“clinics” of fringe practictioners who 
treat serious diseases with but little 
interference in many states. Where 
these operators confine their activi- 
ties within state lines, the Food and 
Drug Administration cannot touch 
them, but if the buisness grows, soon- 
er or later there is a demand for the 
device or medicine from outside the 
state, and the quack, being in busi- 
ness to make money, finds it hard to 
resist. 

Labels may be innocent of false 
claims, while cleverly worded adver- 
tising implies the cure or mitigation 
of diseases for which the product has 
no value. ‘This is by no means con- 
fined to drugs—the subtlest quackery 
today is in the field of nutrition, 
particularly in promotion of so- 
called “food supplements.” 

Vitamin and mineral combina- 
tions are today being “prescribed” 
by door-to-door canvassers as preven- 
tives of particular disease conditions, 
as well as aids to general health and 
wellbeing. All too often the claims 
made for these nutritional nostrums 
are of a theoretical or speculative na- 
ture, and without scientific validity. 
Frequently yesterday's theory of some 
research worker, already discounted 
or disproved, will turn up as the 
salesman’s “latest” scientific author- 
ity. 


Beware of Ad Claims 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act does not cover advertising, 
but when advertising, whether print- 


ed or oral, claims that some product 
is good for a given disease, then the 
Food and Drug Administration ex- 
pects the labeling to include ade- 
quate directions for the safe, effec- 
tive use of the product for treating 
that disease. 


For example, misbranding was re- 
cently charged against a simple ant- 
acid preparation which was being 
advertised for treatment of stomach 
ulcers. ‘The label gave no directions 
for treating ulcers—it said merely: 
“For the relief of distress from ex- 
cess gastric acidity.” Stomach ulcer 
is a dangerous ailment which cannot 
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safely be diagnosed or treated by a 
layman. If improperly or ineffective- 
ly treated it may become cancerous 
or other serious complications may 
develop. 


Learn To Read the Label 

Enforcement of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act has been 
quite successful in banning false 
claims from labels, but unless con- 
sumers read the label they do not 
get the full benefit of this protection. 

It seems plain that learning to 
read the label is one of the ‘“‘ngusts” 
of modern health educatic Cer- 
tainly, it is essential for the safe, ef- 
fective use of drugs, whether for 
self-medication or according to a doc- 
tor’s prescription, Accidents occur 
every day because people dose them- 
selves from the wrong bottle or fail 
to observe label directions and warn- 
ings against misuse. 

To encourage label reading, the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
published the booklet “Read the La- 
bel.” ‘This cartoon-illustrated publi- 
cation describes in simple terms the 
information which the law requires 
to appear in the labeling for protec- 
tion of the user. It can be ordered 
from the Government Printing Office 
at 15¢ per copy, with a 25°, discount 
on quantities above 100. 


The Quacks Are Legion 

Counting the various types of 
“fringe” practitioners, there is an 
amazing variety of quacks in busi- 
ness throughout the country. They 
range from Indian ‘‘medicine men,” 
usually practicing rural back 
country, to the operators of swanky 
looking “clinics” in our leading 
cities. 

The methods of diagnosis and 
treatment are often so fantastic that 
it is difficult to believe that people 
will be impressed by them. Yet thou- 
sands went to a “motel clinic” in the 
southwest, where the “doctor” could 
identify any disease merely by exam- 
ining the palms of the patient's 
hands. Another quack practiced “Tri- 
ology”’—in which every kind of dis- 
ease is revealed by abnormalities at 
specific locations in the eves. 

“Device quacks” make use of im- 
pressive looking machines to diag- 
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nose and treat all kinds of minor or 
serious ailments. Some of these now 
claim to give off “atomic” radiations, 
but one successful operator in Chi- 
cago invented his own form of thera- 
peutic energy—the “Z-Ray— a force 
unknown to science.” Witnesses de- 
scribed pathetic cases in which this 
dumbell-like device was used to treat 
serious diseases. The manufacturer 
and distributor were found guilty 
and sentenced to two years and one 
year in federal prison. 

A small army of “diet quacks” has 
been an increasingly difficult prob- 
lem for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in recent years. Most of 
them are engaged in high-power pro- 
motion of so-called “food supple- 
ments.” These are usually a shotgun 
mixture of dozens of vitamins and 
minerals—formulated with little re- 
gard for any real nutritional need of 
the population. This does not ham- 
per the salesman. He goes right on 
selling the idea that abundant health 
can be had by the regular use of his 
mixture. What he does not tell the 
sucker is that a much more plentiful, 
palatable, and less costly supply of 
nutritional factors can be had by 
just eating regularly a wholesome va- 
riety of everyday foods. Like the oth- 
ers, this form of quackery may lead 
ailing people to lose valuable time 
before seeking competent medical 
care. 


Hallmarks of the Quack 

There is always something about 
the quack’s product that is superior 
to anything else on the market. Fre- 
quently, it is some very special or 
secret ingredient or process. Often 
you cannot get it at a regular store, 
and the price is apt to be markedly 
higher than for any comparable 
standard item. Sometimes the quack 
pretends to be allied with the medi- 
cal profession, but more often he vio- 
lently attacks the advice of physi- 
cians as “stand-pat,” orthodox, and 
out-of-date. 

Quacks are apt to direct their ap- 
peal particularly to older people, or 
to sufferers from chronic ailments 
such as arthritis, rheumatism, dia- 
betes, and cancer. People who have 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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Black light gives many special effects to a water show. 


black light your water ballet 


HEN THE perennial cry of 
Wie: physical education classes 
is raised, do you sigh or do you perk 
up with inspiration? “May we put 
on a water ballet?” the girl swimmers 
ask you. 

Your first response ordinarily is, 
“If only I could think of something 
unusual this year.” Maybe you can. 
At Itasca Junior College, extensive 
use of black lighting in water ballets 
was tried five years ago and has been 
used with increasing effect ever since. 


Objections Overcome 

Though the importance of light- 
ing was known and spotlights had 
been used for a long time, most of 
those involved in the pageant scofled 
at extensive use of fluorescent light- 
ing at Itasca Junior College. “It 
can't be done,” they said. The odds 
were against the idea. “It costs too 
much to buy a black light,” said the 
school officials. “The work involved 
in using it was too much for the 
girls to tackle. Above all, they said, 
the use of black light would obscure 
the skill of the swimmers. 

Despite the objections and lack of 
available material on the subject at 
that time, the physical education 
teacher was sure it could be done. 
Other groups had done it before on 
a smaller scale and for several years 
she had helped with the use of it in 
summer dancing recitals. 
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by JOAN CARLSON 
as told by 
JOSEPHINE NEFF 


Itasca Junior College 


Colera ne, Minnesota 


The Black Light 


The first step was to obtain a 
black light. There is expense in 
volved if you must buy one—usually 
about $92.50 for a 250-watt portable 
black light unit which is sufficient to 
light formations in a 20 by 60 foot 
pool. The cost of black lighting, of 
course, increases with the size of the 
pool. If lighting of the whole pool 
is desired, instead of formation light- 
ing, many more lights are needed. 

Black light is something like an 
ultra-violet ray lamp. ‘There are cer- 
tain minerals that black light rays 
won't penetrate. ‘This resistance 
makes it reflect in the characteristic 
colors. 

The planners were very fortunate 
in borrowing a 250-watt unit through 
the Northern States Power Com- 
pany, whose representative brought 
the light to the school and even 
operated it the first year. The black 
light is concentrated on one end of 
the 20 by 60 foot pool or in the cen- 
ter, so that one light is sufficient to 
light the formations. ‘The lights can 
be rented in some areas. A call to 
the nearest power 


company may 
solve this problem. 


RECREATION 


Dramatic Effects 

The big advantage of black light 
is the dramatic, brilliant color etlects 
that can be produced. When it re- 
flects on black light-painted objects, 
glowing colors result. ‘The trans 
lucent lacquers are available in the 
Fast in scintillating shades of greens, 
oranges, and reds. The cost each year 
runs about $20 and all leftovers are 
saved and reused. 

Both the black light units and the 
translucent lacquers may be obtained 
from the Black Light Products Com- 
pany, 67 East Lake Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois, or from Switzer Brothers, 
Inc., 4732 St. Clair Avenue, Cleve 
land 3, Ohio. 

Black light paint can be applied 
in a variety of ways. Backgrounds 
for one end of the pool, floats, orna 
ments and props for the pool, and 
various accessories for the swimmers 
can be painted in the various colors 

At Itasca Junior College, every 
thing else blacks out except for the 
fluorescent-painted things, so that 
black lighting is used for dramatic, 
surprising effects. The swimming 
remains the chief part, the numbers 
are accented, and black light spots 
are used in nearly every number for 
short intervals. Black light is hard to 
look at for more than a few minutes 
Props and Ornaments 

Other substances besides paint are 
used in the ballets under black light. 
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‘The first year the planners acquired 
a special oilcdloth in shocking pink 
and orange. ‘The girls put the pink 
in narrow vertical strips on black top 
hats for a Negro number to the tune 
of “Dark Town Strutters’ Ball.” 
They arranged the cloth in pleating 
around the brims, made bow ties, cut 
polka dots out of the orange, and 
sewed them on big hair bows and 
wristlets. 

Canes for cach girl were made by 
the wood shop. Bands of orange 
were twisted along the canes which 
then shone under the light. The girls 
looked like Negroes and when the 
regular lights were turned on, the 
audience was amazed to see that the 
girls had no makeup on at all. Their 
teeth, eye sockets, and mouths 
gleamed white under the black light 
by the application of special grease 
paint. Ordinary vaseline has the 
same effect. 

Oilcloth is exceptionally good, be- 
cause it withstands water and is re- 
usable. Regular fabrics wear out and 
weaken after continual use in the 
pool, When the supply of prepared 
oilcloth was exhausted, other fabrics 
were utilized. Regular white oilcloth 
and plastic shower curtain material 
were painted by the performers. 
Plain white meat-market surfaced 
paper can be painted with the fluor- 
escent paint, withstands water, and 
will last several performances. 

Swimmers’ initiative, ideas, and 
eflorts are incorporated in decorat- 
ing. Each girl helps paint, cut, deco- 
rate and design. One girl, after 
receiving permission to plan a solo 
number under black light, dyed an 
old swimming suit flaming neon red 
with fluorescent paint and painted 
her own cap and ornaments. She 
greased her legs and arms to empha- 
size the swimming movements. 

Some plain white cotton fabrics 
like white sweat shirts gleam under 
black light without paint. Occasion- 
ally, this freak has repercussions. 
During one performance, the audi- 
ence stared at a boy in the band and 
laughed. ‘The black light on his 
socks made them glow—in colors. 


Special Uses for Black Light 
Opportunities for using — black 

light occur in almost every number. 

Its main uses are for dramatic effects, 
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local color, and atmosphere. The 
size of color spots depends on the 
size of the pool. Nothing has to be 
large, however, for the colors glow 
so brightly. 

One year in a holiday revue, small 
evergreen trees were mounted on 
wooden floats built by the wood 
shop for the girls to push as they 
swam in the Christmas number. The 
trees were decorated with  fluor- 
escent-painted ornaments as well as 
fluorescent powder. The floats later 
were held in place by weights 
dropped in the troughs on the sides 
of the pool. 

In the same show, the Easter num- 
ber was done in the dark to the tune 
of “Easter Parade.” All the audience 
could see were brilliant white lilies 
floating around the pool. A startling 
Hallowe'en effect was created when 
the girls swam under black light 
with Jack O'Lantern cages, painted 
brilliant orange, slipped over their 
heads. Fo® another number, the girls 
used ingenuity in choosing a weed 
that resembles heather and dipping 
it in purple paint. Floats, covered 
with this “heather” and fluorescent 
painted tulips, were used in a spot 
number while the girls swam to 
“Tulips and Heather” and “Deep 
Purple.” 

Black light can be used success- 
fully to draw the audience's atten- 
tion to background props, prepared 
by the art department, while the 
girls swim away and leave the pool 
alter a number. After one number, 
the light was turned upon a mural of 
fish, seaweed and mermaids, all 
paimted in startling fluorescent 
colors. For another show, a balloon 
ceiling was used over the pool for 
exits and entrances when the pool is 
blacked out. Paper stars painted 
with fluorescent paint were pasted 
with rubber cement on the bottoms 
of the balloons. When the black 
light only was reflected upward, it 
showed a starlit ceiling. 


Examples of Use 

One year in a “Water Color” 
ballet, the swimmers sat along the 
edge of the deck, all of them wear- 
ing savage masks. ‘The audience saw 
only the savage heads swaying back 
and forth, the grotesque designs 
glowing under black light like witch 


doctors’ masks. When the regular 
lights went on, the girls removed the 
masks and dived into the pool. For 
the exit, the black light was turned 
on a totem pole at one end of the 
pool. It was a long pole, covered by 
savage designs painted in gleaming 
fluorescent colors by the art depart. 
ment. 

Local color and atmosphere will 
put the audience in the mood for the 
numbers. ‘To give people the fecling 
of the “Water Ballet Internationale,” 
black light emphasis was used. Flags 
of the United Nations arranged on 
two V-standards and a large Ameri- 
can flag in the center were painted 
with black light paint for back- 
ground. 

In a South American number, 
fluorescent - painted crimson — roses 
and other luxuriant flowers floated 
in the pool. A spectacular Chinese 
effect was created by Oriental silhou- 
ettes. Parasols made from cardboard 
were painted in black-light Oriental 
designs. Screw-on handles were made 
in the shops and the girls made um- 
brella spokes by dipping toothpicks 
in fluorescent paint and gluing them 
on. The effect was emphasized by 
twirling the parasols. Each girl 
wore crimson-painted pom poms, 
completing the silhouette effect. 

In an Irish number, fluorescent 
shamrocks cut out of plywood and 
painted green were carried by the 
swimmers. Glowing Dutch mills over 
the girls’ heads were moved around 
to open a Netherlands number. 
Tulips and more mills also were 
used on a floating garden. 


Liked by Audience 

Thus, the possibilities of effects 
with black light are limitless. With 
co-operation between departments 
and hard work by teachers and girls, 
black lighting can be used effectively 
in any pool situation. Black light 
may obscure swimming temporarily, 
but it emphasizes a water show dra- 
matically enough to hold the audi- 
ence’s attention. Thus, the audience 
watches the swimming even more 
closely than under regular light. 

Audiences like black light, if 
Itasca Junior College’s experience is 
any indication. Full-house crowds 
have kept coming for five years, and 
another is expected at the next 
black-lighted water ballet.*% 
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A new 
Educational 


statement 


of the NEA 


Policies Commission 


—a challenge to present practices 


HE HIGH-POWERED compe 
tition, promotion, and commer- 
cialism typical of “bigtime’’ sports 
which have begun to affect elemen- 
tary and high school athletics in 
some parts of the country are the 
subject of a new 116-page report of 
vital interest to physical educators. 
The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association anc the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators re- 
port a three-year study by distin- 
guished educators and lay citizens 
in the book School Athletics: Prob- 
lems and Policies, recently released.! 
Pointing out that the school’s ath 
letic program should be planned to 
benefit all the children, not just a 
few star athletes or a sports-minded 
community, the Commission criti- 
cizes athletic practices which turn 
schoolboy games into public specta- 
cles and teen-age players into privi- 
leged characters. 


Place of Athletics 

Underlying the report is the con- 
viction that athletics should be an 
integral part of every school’s cur- 
riculum. Discarding the notion that 
varsity games and practice sessions 
should be unique activities, the 
Commission calls for interscholastic 
athletics that are simply one of many 
school activities under the same ad- 
ministration and control as the rest 
of the school program and closely 
articulated with it. 

This means, they say, that athletic 
activities should be scheduled so as 
not to disrupt the school day, that 
games should be played only on 
school or public property, that var 
sity athletes should meet the same 
academic requirements as other stu 
dents, and that such spectacles as the 
feverish postseason championship 
contests should be abolished. 


1The book is available from the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA, 1201 
lé6th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at 
$1.00 per copy. 
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Need Qualified Personnel 

Quoting from the book, “Some of 
the serious problems in interscholas- 
tic athletics stem from the employ- 
ment of personnel who are poorly 
qualified to teach in this important 
area of the curriculum. To be edu- 
cationally successful, the coach needs 
far more than a technical knowledge 
of the game. Sports instructors 
should be properly certified and 
competent teachers of physical edu 
cation, with understanding of child 
growth and development, the put 
poses and principles of teaching and 
learning, and other knowledges, un 
derstandings, attitudes, and appre- 
ciations that characterize competent 
teachers.” 


Program and Policies 

State departments of education, 
says the Commission, should be re 
sponsible not only for establishing 
state-wide policies governing athletic 
competition among different high 
schools within a state, but for pro 
viding leadership that will help local 
schools to conduct sound programs 
in harmony with established policies. 

Other recommendations call on 
school personnel to establish goals 
for their athletic programs co-opera- 
tively with students and lay citizens, 
and to plan better athletic oppor- 
tunities for girls. 


Overemphasis on Winning 

Hysterical overemphasis on “win 
ning the game,” says the Comumis- 
sion, may pressure teachers into pam- 
pering the skilled athlete, force the 
coach to shortcut good sportsman- 
ship when a victory is at stake, and 
may lead the student not specially 
interested or adept in athletics to 
“lose face” among his classmates. 

Costs of the school’s athletic pro- 
gram should come from general 
school funds, claims the Commission, 
warning of bad practices stemming 
from a school’s dependence on gate 
receipts for financing. 

Although most of the bad practices 
cited by the Commission 


involves 


iletics 


boys’ interscholastics in senior high 
schools, members note an “alarming 
and unhappy” trend to lure boys 
from 8 to 12 years of age into highly 
organized sports Competition. 

Such competition, whether under 
school or outolschool auspices, 1s 
so detrimental to the wellare of chil 
dren, says the Commission, that the 
situation “urgently calls for self-im 
posed controls by enlightened par 
ents, educators, and other citizens.” 

‘The Commission also eyes critical 
ly traces ol professional baseball's 
“farm system” operating at both the 
college to high school level, and the 
high school to junior high school. 

Similarly, promoters of senior high 
school interscholastics often encour 
age junior high school programs that 
will groom prospective talent for 
high school teams. ‘This, says the 
Commission, is exploitation of the 
junior high school student 
may have vicious results. 


which 


Stressing that athletic opportuni 
ties Should be provided for each 
child, the Commission recommends 
“dual sports and team sports, hard 
ones, indoor and outdoor, common 
games and unusual ones, some for 
boys alone, and some for boys and 
girls together. ‘There should be ac 
tivities suitable for children with 
physical handicaps, some for small 
and delicate children, some to test 
the mettle of larger, stronger ones.” 

‘The Commission recognizes that a 
program of athletics-for-all costs con 
siderably more than financing ath 
letics-for-thefew, but “unless a 
school has the former and unless it 
supports it with ample resources, it 
does not have a ‘good’ program.” 
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International Congress 


on the 
Essentials of Physical Education 
for Youth 


APRIL 11-16 


at the Connecticut 


Valley Colleges — Amherst, 


Holyoke, Smith, Springfield—the University of Massachu- 
setts, and the Springfield Public Schools 


Sponsored by the AAHPER 


SUNDAY, APRIL II 


Smith College 

Afternoon 

OPENING SESSION—presiding, Dorothy 
S. Ainsworth, director of physical educa 
tion. 

Welcome from AAHPER—Carl A. Troest- 
er, Jr., executive secretary; from the 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion P. Nielson, president. 

Address Official U. S. Govt. representative. 

OPENING DINNER—Hotel Northampton. 

Speakers —- Diederik Herman Schmull, 
YMCA, Acton, Ontario, Canada (formerly 
from Holland) —“Ideals of Physical Edu- 
cation”; Ruth Foster, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, England—‘Study of Movement.” 

Demonstrations by Smith College students 

Studies in Movement. 


MONDAY, APRIL 12 


Unwersity of Massachusetts 


Recreation 

Morning 

PAPERS AND TALKS—presiding, Doris 
Plews, Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Speakers: Dr. Lotz, Univ. of Wurzburg, 
Germany—"Sports for Youth"; Alvar 
Thorson, Sweden—* Training Community 
Sports Leaders”; Frode Andersen— “Rec- 
reauional Aspects of Gymnastics Clubs”; 
Gilda Romero Brest, Argentina—"Recrea- 
tional Clubs”; “Industrial Recreation” 
Dr, Beldkamp, Holland. 

Afternoon 

TALKS AND DEMONSTRATIONS —pre- 
siding, Ruth Totman, head of physical 
education for women. 

Speakers; “The University Trains Lead- 
ers and Promotes Recreation” (1) “In 
the Communities’—Ruth McIntire, ex- 
tension professor of physical education; 
(2) “On the Campus"—Jackson Perry, 
asst. professor of recreation, 

RECREATION CONGRESS IN MINIA- 
TURE—Water Safety—James J. Tatter- 
sal; Archery—Jean Lee; Mountaineering 
—-John Vondell; Camping — Lawrence 
Briggs; Nature Recreation—William Nut- 
ting; Badminton Margaret Varner; 
Crafts and Homemade Games—-Ruth Mc- 
Intire. 

Evenin 

Motion pictures. 

Square dance—Vickery Hubbard and Law- 
rence Loy. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 13 
Springfield College 
Morning 
Research in Physical Education 
PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS—presiding, 


John Lange, director of physical educa- 
tion, Protestant Public Schools, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Speakers: Arthur Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College; Anna Espenschade, Univ. 
of Calif., Berkeley; A. S. Lewis, Cante- 
bury Univ. College, N. Z.; K. Lange 
Andersen, Norway; Ernst Jokl, Valley 
Forge Heart Inst.; Peter V. Karpovich, 
Springfield College; M. Gladys Scott, 
Univ. of Lowa. 


Afternoon 


Talks and Demonstrations of Tech- 
niques—Springfield College faculty and 
students. 


Evening 
Rehabilitation and Fitness 


TALKS—presiding, N. P. Nielson, Univ. of 
Utah. 

Speakers; Thomas K. Cureton, Univ. of 
Illinois “Sports Fitness Summer Day 
School"; Cecil Morgan, Springfield Col- 
lege—"Reconditioning of Military Con- 
valescents in Germany”; J. Miedema, 
Ministry of Education, Holland—‘Some 
Aspects of Physical Education for the 
Blind.” 


HONOR ROLL 
International Congress Hospitality 
Fund 
State Associations: Alabama, California, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 

York, Ohio, Rhode Island. 

AAHPER Section: National Section for 
Girls and Women's Sports. 

Student Major Club: University of 
Florida. 

Individuals: 43. 

Total to date: $491.00. Needed: $1,000.00. 
Thanks are due to the above. Many 
more contributions are needed to make 
this a memorable meeting for AAHPER’s 
foreign guests. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14 
Springfield Public Schools 


Physical Education in the 
Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 
Morning 


Demonstrations. 


Afternoon 
Luncheon at Trade High School Cafeteria 


TALKS AND DISCUSSIONS—presiding, 


Helen Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools. 

Speakers: “The Essentials of Physical Edu- 
cation for” (1) “The Small Child”—Mrs. 
Liselott Diem, Sporthochschule, Cologne, 
Germany; (2) “The Elementary School 
Boys and Girls”"—H. M. Devenney, direc- 
tor of physical education, Manitoba, 
Canada; (3) “The Secondary School Boys 
and Girls’—A. Bilbrough, Natl. Assn. of 
Organisers and Lecturers on Physical 
Education, England, and Enrique C. 
Romero Brest, Pan American Fed. of 
Assns. of Teachers of Physical Education. 
Consultant and discussion leader—Flsa 
Schneider, U. S. Office of Education. 

Evening 

PAPERS AND DISCUSSION—‘Pre-Inc 
Training of Athletes’—Alberto F. Cajas 
of Peru; “Comparison of Philosophies of 
Physical Education in North and South 
America”—Louise Cobb, UCLA; “Physical 
Education in Egypt’"—M. A. Hafez, con- 
troller genl. of physical education, Cairo. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 
Amherst College 


Essentials of Physical Education 
for University and College 
Age Groups 

Morning 

PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS—presiding, 
Allison Marsh, chm., physical education. 

Speakers: “Physical Education in Liberal 
Arts’—Allison Marsh; “Essentials of 
Physical Education for University-Age 
Youth”’—Dr. Simon, Israel; Sadanand D. 
Chopde, India; Hermann Altrock, Ger- 
many; and M. A. Hafez, “Physical Edu- 
cation in the Middle East.” 

Afternoon 

Program for Men—visit facilities, discus- 
sion. “Artificial Respiration” — Johan 
Johansson, Denmark. 

Mount Holyoke College 
Essentials of Physical Education 
for Girls and Women 

Afternoon 

PAPERS AND DISCUSSION—presiding, 
Mildred Howard, director of phys. educ. 

Speakers: /rja Karkkainen, Finland; Mrs. 
Joyce Tyrrell, Canada; Helen Manley, 
United States; Marie Therese Eyquem, 
France; Gilda Romero Brest, Argentina. 
Moderator: Muriel Webster, England. 

DEMONSTRATIONS — Basketball — Mary 
E. Lick; Skiing Orientation and Condi- 
tioning—Ruth L. Elvedt; Swimming Pro- 
gressions—Mae Jean Engen. 

Evening 

DINNER AND CLOSE OF CONGRESS. 

DANCE CONCERT—"American Heritage,” 
directed by Helen Priest Rogers, instruc- 
tor of physical education.® 
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Hotel Statler, New York City 


PRECONVENTION 
THURSDAY, APRIL 15 


Afternoon and Evening 
AAHPER VICE-PRESIDENTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16 


All Day 

AAHPER BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 

SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS 
WORKSHOP — Robert O. Yoho (At 
Holiday Inn). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


All Day 

AAHPER BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN—Bryn Mawr College. 

STATE DIRECTORS — Continuation of 
Workshop at Holiday Inn. 

Afternoon 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN—In conjunction with NAP- 
ECW meeting at Bryn Mawr College. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 18 


All Day 

EASTERN DISTRICT CAD COMMIT- 
TEE—Jeannette Saurborn. 

STATE DIRECTORS — Continuation of 
Workshop at Hotel Statler, New York 
City. 

Afternoon 

NSGWS LEGISLATIVE BOARD—Jose- 
phine Fiske. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL— Carolyn W. Book- 
walter. 

Evening 

RECORDERS FOR CONVENTION PRO- 
CEEDINGS. 

NSGWS LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL, 


April 19-23. 1954 


NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
of AAHPER 


MONDAY, APRIL 
Clifford L. Brownell 


All Day 
RESEARCH COUNCIL. AAHPER President 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION WORKSHOP — Gladys 
Andrews and Jeannette 
chairmen. 

Theme: “What Could Physical Fduca- 
tion Means to Children?” Panel Topic: 
“How Children Use Movement as a Way 


ot Learning.” Panel Members: Beatrice 
Hurley, Leader; Mary Beaucamp; Jean 
Betzner; Ann Foberg; Lawrence K. Frank; 
Howard V. Funk; Alice Keliher; Elsa 
Schneider; Agens Snyder; Ann Thurston, 
Topie: “Children in Action.” Children 
from Bronxville, New York, Public School 
led by Gladys Andrews. Work Groups: 
1. Understanding Children; 2. Values; 3. 
Learning by Doing; 4. Classroom Teach- 
ers; 5. Space and Equipment; 6. Admin- 
istrators; 7. Professional Preparation; 8. 
Teacher Education; 9. Community Inter- 
relationships; 10. Materials and Visual 
Aids. 


Saurborn, co 


DANCE SECTION WORKSHOP--£liza- 
beth Hayes. Topie: “Three Approaches 
to the Teaching of Dance.” Demonstra- 
tion teaching by Margaret Dietz, Betty 
Meredith, and Bessie Schonberg. Martha 
Hill, discussion leader, Lecture-demon- 

strations: “Rhythmic Activities for Chil- 

dren” — Fva Desca; “Principles — of 

Choreography"—Doris Humphrey. Folk 

Dance Workshop: Dvora Lapson. 


Morning 
DIVISION EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
Health Education Hein, AAHPER 


vice-president. 


Ruth Abernathy 
AAHPER President-elect 


SSC 
; Because of the space limitations and the nature of the work session, registration will be 
e limited to the first 200 registrants, based on a percentage apportionment by AAHPER Dis 
g tricts. Important to register early. 


Registration Fee—$2.50 

8 (Includes coffee, lunch, mimeographed report) 

§ Problems: Ist Choice 2nd Choice 3rd Choice 
« (Work Groups® 

5 Detach and send to: Mr, and Mrs. Paul A. Fairfield 

Co-chairmen, Registration Committee 

rs Buena Vista Drive 

om Port Chester, New York 

® * See above for listing of the ten work groups. 
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Physical Education O. Duncan, 
AAHPER vice-president. 

Recreation—Ben W. Miller, AAHPER 
vice-president. 

General — Ruth Abernathy, AAHPER 
president-elect, 

JOURNAL ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
Wright. 

EASTERN DISTRICT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE — Lloyd M. Jones, EDA 
president, 

NSGWS LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 

STATE DIRECTORS BUSINESS SES- 
SION, 

Afternoon 

Registration. 

COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT OPENING. 

Tours and Visitations. 

NSGWS DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
SPORTS SKILLS--Yolanda Klaskin. 
Co-Recreational Volleyball: “Teaching 
‘Techniques—Intermediate Level” 

Milton Hess. Lacrosse: “Demonstra- 
tions of ‘Teaching Procedures and ‘Tech- 
niques of ‘Team Play’--Members of 
Great Britain and [reland ‘Touring Team 
and U. S. Women’s Lacrosse Association. 
Golf: “Teaching Group Golf-——A Demon- 
stration Lesson (Beginners) — Ellen 
Griffin. Panel Discussion: “Golf Teach- 
ing Problems’—Warrine Easthurn, mod 
crator. 

RESEARCH QUARTERLY ASSOCIATE 
EDITORS——Llla Wright. 

DISTRICT PRESIDENTS. 

JOINT COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS —Dorothy Ainsworth, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROBLEMS 
IN SMALL COLLEGES — Harrison Wat- 
son 

PERIODICAL COMMITTEE. -S. B. Sud- 
duth, 

PHI EPSILON KAPPA K. Streit. 
Panel Topie: “Teacher Education—Are 
We Missing the Boat?” Panel Members: 
Ben W. Miller, Moderator; Kerl C. H. 
Ocermann; George H. Grover; Joseph 
Mandina; Nicholas J. Spata; Wilbur De 
Turk 

STATE OFFICERS. 


CONVENTION 
Evening 
OPENING GENERAL SESSION--C. L. 
Brownell, president. 
Speaker: Harry D. Gideonse, president, 
Brooklyn College. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 
Morning 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP BREAKFAST. 
AAHPER BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION— 
Ray O, Duncan, AAHPER vice-president. 
Panel Topie: “Transforming our Poten- 
tial Values Into Realities.” Panel Mem- 
bers: Eleanor Metheny, leader; Grace 
Woody; James Humphrey; Nelson Leh- 
sten; Jack Byrom; Gwendolyn Drew; Elsa 
Schneider. Address: “The Next Decade 
in Physical Education”—-Ray O, Duncan. 


Bernice Moss 


AAHPER Past-President 


Afternoon 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION—Fred 


V. Hein, 

Address: Charles C, Wilson, M.D.— 
“Bright Spots in School Health.” Re- 
ports of District vice-presidents in 
health education. Introduction of com- 
mittee chairman. 


RECREATION DIVISION-—Ben W. Mil- 


ler. 

Address: Howard A, Rusk, M.D., chair- 
man, Department of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York Univer- 
sity College of Rec- 
reation—-An Essential in Rehabilitation.” 


THERAPEUTICS SECTION—Robert FE. 


Shelton. 

Slide Lectures: “Therapeutic Exercise 
for Common Disabilities of the Back, 
Shoulder, Knee, and Ankle’ — Gene 
Logan; “Reconditioning Program at the 
USAREUR Medical Reconditioning Cen- 
ter at Garmisch, Bavaria” Cecal W. 
Morgan. 


Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
AAHPER Executive Secretary 


STUDENT SECTION—Daniel Bernstein 


and Marjorie Moore Dunton, co-chair- 
men. Theme: “Preparing for Job Place- 
ment [Through the Major Club.” Student 
speakers from the Universities of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Illinois, Miami, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, and _— Springfield 
College. 


SAFETY SECTION -4. E. Florio. 


Part I: “Accident Prevention in Sports- 
A Challenge to the Coach’”—Herbert J. 
Stack, introductory; Leonard Watters, 
football; Karl Lawrence, basketball; Sol 
Mishkin, baseball; Paul C. Romeo, gym- 
nastics; Norma Leavitt, women’s sports. 
Part If (In co-operation with the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
of the NEA): “The Results of the 
Second National Conference on Driver 
Fducation”—Burt P. Johnson, superin- 
tendent, Tenafly, N. J.; “A Plan for Pre- 
venting Hunting Accidents’—Louis  F. 
Lucas, deputy executive director, Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 


Evening 
SOCIAL, FOLK, SQUARE, AND ROUND 


DANCING; TOURS. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


Morning 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FILM—Carl 4. 


Troester, Jr. 


COLLEGE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SECTION——Jack Byrom. 

Panel Topic: “Desirable Experiences in 
a Physical Education Program for the 
Non-Major Student.” Panel Members: 
Simon McNeely, leader; Alma Hawkins; 
Laura Huelster; C. H. McCloy; Harry 
A. Scott. Diseussion: “What Do We 
Think About 1t?”—Bob Pieh, chairman 
of discussion groups, 


COMMUNITY HEALTH EDUCATION 


SECTION—G. Spencer Reeves, 
Theme: “Evaluating Community Health 
Pregrams.” 

Part I. Backgrounds: “An Experiment 
in School and Community Health Rela- 
tionships” —Leslie W. Irwin; State- 
wide Clinic on Community Health Prob- 
lems"—G. Spencer Reeves. 

Part Il. Audience Participation: Ros- 
coe C. Brown, Jr., moderator. 

Part III. Panel Interactions. 


SAFETY SECTION. 


Part HIE: Conducted tour to Brooklyn 
High School of Automotive ‘Trades to 
observe the Drivotrainer in action in a 
high school driver education class. 


PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELA- 


TIONS SECTION ——Leslie D. Park. 
Theme: “The Teacher as a Public Rela- 
tions Ambassador.” Symposium: (1) 
“It Happened in Illinois’—Leslie D. 
Park, (2) “Public Relations Connota- 
tions of the Litthe League Program”— 
Charles Bucher. (3) “Voluntary Agencies 
Lead the Way in Public Relations”— 
Jack Burkhard. (4) “The Individual 
Teacher Leads the Way"-—- Burton J. 
O'Connor. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION—Jointly 
with Eastern District Association— 
Lloyd Jones, EDA president. Speaker: 
Samuel Brownell, commissioner, 
Office of Education 


Afternoon 
WNOR Luncheon—Neonn 


SECONDARY HEALTH EDUCATION— 
Malcolm McLelland. 
Panel Topic: “Are These Our Values in 
Health Fducation’” Panel Members: 
Wesley P. Cushman, John L. Miller, 
Robert O. Yoho, Ross L.. Allen, Charlotte 
Leach, Mrs. C. L. Avery, Jr. 


RESEARCH SECTION—/. Aisiler 


Presentation of reports on research 


studies. 


Fred V. Hein 


Vice-President for Health Education 


PUBLIC RECREATION SECTION 
Howard G. Danford. 
Address: “Values in Recreation’ F. C. 
Rosecrance, associate dean, New York 
University. Discussion: “How May 
These Values Be Realized?” 


SECONDARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SECTION—Nelson G. Lehsten. 
Address: “An Analysis of Existing Pro- 
grams in Secondary School Physica! 
Education” —Aarl W. Bookwalter. Panel 
Topie: “Pathways Toward Improving 
the Values in Secondary School Physical 
Education.” 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY SECTION 
B. J. Rudquist. 

Reports: “The Formation of a Council 
for the Advancement of Recreation in 
Hospitals W. H. Orion; “Plans for a 
Section Litle’--Martin W. Meyer. Dis- 
cussion: “The Conduct of Hospital Rec- 
reation”—B. Phillips, leader. Panel: 
“Hospital Programs.” 


STUDENT SECTION Daniel Bernstein 
and Marjorte Moore Dunton, co-chait 
men. Panel Topie: “The Job Ahead 
the Experts See It.” Panel Members: 
Elizabeth S. Avery, Rachel Lk. Bryant, 
I. Bertram Kessel. 

COLLEGE HEALTH EDUCATION SEC- 
TION——Ross L. Allen. 

Address: “Significant Health Education 
Experiences in College Life.”--Harold H. 
Walker. Panel Topie: “Bridging the 
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Ray 0. Duncan 
Vice-President for Physical Education 


Gap Between Health Education and Stu 
dent Behavior.” Panel Members: [oss 
L. Allen, Mabel Rugen, H. F. Kilander, 
Julia M. Pratt, Elizabeth McHose, Plalip 
M. Wexler, Shirley Mullins 


Evening 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION Harry A. 
Scott. 

Symposium: “Athletics in) Education.” 
Discussion: “How Can Athletics Be 
Made an Integral Part of the Educational 
Curriculum in Schools and Colleges?” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 


Morning 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HEALTH 
SERVICES SECTION-—-Lula P. Dil- 
worth, 
Topic: “The Challenge of School Health 
Services.” Panel: John L. Miller, mod 
erator; Anne S. Hoppock; Ruth H 
Weaver, M.D.; Elena M. Sliepcevich; 
Jerry Streichler. 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION SECTION 
Jackson M. Anderson. 
Topie: “How Industry and the School 
Can Share Recreation Responsibilities.” 
Discussion Leaders: William T. Prich 
ard, A. H. Spinner, 


SECTION ON ATHLETICS FOR BOYS 
AND MEN-—Russell E. Peterson. 
Address: “Psychological Study of Ath- 
Erickson Panel Topic: 


Nelson S. Walke 
Convention Manager 


Panel 
Members, Representing Sports Writ- 
ers: Mel Allen, Red Barber, Arthur 
Daley, Larry Robinson, Red Smith, Bob 
Wolf; Representing AAHPER: Hil 
liam Hughes, Elmer Mitchell, Harry 
Scott; Charles A. Bucher, moderator 


“Sports Writers, Friend or Foe?” 


Address: Presentation of Fducational 
Policies Commission's statement on 
school athletics Howard Wilson, execu 
tive secretary, EPC. Panel Discussion. 


NSGWS RULES AND EDITORIAL COM- 


MITTEE —-Jean Hodgkins 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


SECTION—Marjorie Phillips. 

Addresses: “Opportunities for Measure 
ment in Recreation Reynold bk. Carl 
son; “Effective Measurement ino Physical 
Fducation Ruth Glassow; “Using the 


Ben W. Miller 


Vice-President for Recreation Education 


Wetzel Grid ‘To Improve the School 
Health Program” Robert Gruen- 
inger. Demonstration: “Revision of the 
Repeated Volleys Tests” Dorothy R 
Mohr, Martha Haverstick. 


VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH SERVING 


AGENCIES SECTION —Robert: Morr- 
son, 

Panel Topie: “Teen Age Youth and 
Problems Affecting ‘Their Participation 
in Youth Serving Agencies.” 


Afternoon 


International Luncheon 1). ©. Slanicy 


Speaker: Acnneth Holland, president, 
International Institute of Education 


DANCE SECTION Llicabeth Hayes 


Topies: “Traditional African Rhythms 
in Trinidad Jean Townes; “Dance 
Therapy’ Margaret Chace, St. Vliza 
beths Hospital, Washington, D. ¢ 


AQT ATICS STION David Armbruster 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 


VISION SECTION Lvange line Reyn 


olds 

Topies: (1) “Public Relations Proced 
ures’; (2) “Competitive Athletics for 
Children 4) “Trends in Raising Cer 


tifeation of Physical Education teach 
ers I. James Ahern, supermtendent ot 
schools, Mamaroneck, New York. Panel 


Discussion. 
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Lloyd M. Jones 
EDA President 


M. Gladys Seott 
Central Representative 


William L. Hughes 
Eastern Representative 
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Anne Finlayson 
Midwest Representative 


Northwest Representative 


CAMPING AND OUTDOOR EDUCA. 
TION SECTION—Harlan Metcalf. 
Topie: “Teamwork in Camping and 
Outdoor Education.” Panel Members: 
Julian W. Smith, moderator; Conrad 
Wirth; Paul Landis; Arthur C. Elmer; 
Harold Meyer; Joseph McManus; Harold 
Gores, Grace Zeller; George K. Makech- 
nic; Reynold Carlson; Donnal V. Smith. 

FEDERATION OF SPORTS MEDICINE 

Frnst Jokl, M.D. 

REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY MEET- 
ING. 

Evening 

PAST PRESIDENTS’ DINNER | Bernice 
Moss. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION — The 
R. Tait Lecture: Presented 
by the American Academy of Physical 
kducation, N. P. Neilson, president. 
Lloyd M. Jones, presiding. Lecturer: 
Wilton Marion Krogman, professor of 
physical anthropology, Graduate School 
of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23 

Morning 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION SEC. 
TION -Elwood C. Davis. 
Health Education Subsection. Ad- 
dresses: “Preparation in Health Educa- 
tion Recommended for Majors in Physi- 
cal Education’ —Speaker to be an- 
nounced; “Preparation in Health Educa- 
tion Recommended for the General 
Teacher’ -Julia M. Pratt. Physical Edu- 
cation Subsection. Address; “Broaden 
ing the Preparation of ‘Teachers’—Del- 
bert Oberteuffer. Moderator: Helen Man- 
ley. Interrogators: Ruth Evans, Simon 
A. McNeely, Eleanor Metheny, Carl L. 
Nordly. Reereation Education Subsee- 
tion. Theme: “Implementing the Asso- 
ciation’s Concetns in Recreation Through 
Professional Fducation.”. Addresses: 
“Educating for Leisure’-—John L. Hutch- 
inson; “Developing Programs on a Co-op- 
erative Basis” Charles Weckwerth; 
“Efficient and Fconomical Use of Re- 
sources and Facilities for Recreation’’—— 
Stanley Gabrielson; “Encouraging, Pro- 
moting, and Participating in Recreation 
Research’ Jackson M. Anderson. Com- 
bimed Section Meeting. Subsection 
Reports: Health Fred Hein; Physical 
Education--Ray O. Duncan; Recreation 


Paul R. Washke 


Thomas E. McDonough 
Southern Representative 


Ben W. Miller. Summary: “Implica- 
tions of the Work of the Professional 
Education Subsections’ — Ruth Aber- 
nathy. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—Grace Woody. 
Panel Topic: “What We Know About 
the Contributions of Play, Recreation, 
Physical Education to the Growth and 
Development of the Child.” Panel Mem- 
bers: Charles Bucher, moderator; Ed- 
wina Jones, Warren Johnson, Alice Miel, 
Lawrence Rarick, Lawrence H. Reece. 
Address: “Summing Up--With Implica- 
tions for the Future’—-Flsa Schneider, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

NATIONAL SECTION ON GIRLS AND 
WOMEN’S SPORTS. -Josephine Fiske. 
Theme: “Public Relations of Girls and 
Women’s Sports.” Address: “The Com- 
munication of Understanding’—Lucille 
Verhulst. Panel Topies: (A) “Public 
Relations Within the School and Col- 
lege"; (B) “Public Relations With 
Organized Community Groups’;  (C) 
“Public Relations Media and Girls and 
Women’s Sports.” 

ELEMENTARY HEALTH EDUCATION 

SECTION—Ruth V. Byler. 
Panel Topic: “Growing Up in Today's 
World.” Panel Members: lice V. 
Keliher, moderator; Sixth grade boys and 
girls. : 

Afternoon 

FINAL GENERAL SESSION, Presented 
by the Society of State Directors—Robert 
Yoho, president. 

NEW AND OLD DIVISION EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL, 

Health Education—Patiic Ruth O'Keefe, 
AAHPER vice-president. 

Physical Education — Eleanor Metheny, 
AAHPER vice-president. 
Recreation—-Hal Orion, AAHPER vice 
president. 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION FOR PHYs- 
ICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN Fern Yates. Follow-up of 
NAPECW meeting at Bryn Mawr. All 
college teachers of physical education for 
women are invited 

NEW AND OLD AAHPER VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS. 

NSGWS LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 

Evening 

NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

NSGWS LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 


Luell Weed Guthrie 
Southwest Representative 
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come a three-dimensional 
process. From 1-D training of the 
mind, we moved to 2-D education of 
a mind-body unity. Now, as the psy- 
chiatrists are forcing us to recognize 
the psychosomatic inter-relatedness 
of mind-body-emotions, we are mov- 
ing into education in 3-D. This third 
dimension has special significance to 
those of us in physical education be- 
cause of our educationally unique 
concern for bodies in motion and 
for the constructive utilization of the 
great emotional potentials inherent 
in all movement. 


EDUCATION has be- 


Education Through Movement 


If we may define the totally edu- 
cated person as one who has fully 
developed his ability to utilize con 
structively all of his potential capaci- 
ties as a person in relation to the 
world in which he lives, then we may 
define the physically educated per- 
son as one who has fully developed 
the ability to utilize constructively 
all of his potential capacities for 
movement as a way of expressing, ex- 
ploring, developing, and interpreting 
himself and his relationship to the 
world he lives in. This is the part of 
education we have chosen as our 
peculiar task. Our job is to help him 
learn to move his body. 

This attempt to educate through 
movement is no mean task for which 
we must apologize or make justifica- 


tion. The body is the physical mani. 


festation of the person, his mind, his 
emotions, his thoughts, his feelings. 
It is the setr he presents to the 
world. Through its movements, he 
expresses and externalizes the think- 
ing and feeling which make hin a 
unique person. And as he moves, the 
very act of movement modifies and 


The Third Dimension in Physical Education 


affects his thinking and feeling and 
being. 


This job of trying to teach a hu- 
man being how to express through 
movement the complex which makes 
up his seLF is not simple. It is com- 
plicated from the beginning by the 
fact that every pupil who comes to 
us has already had at least six years 
or more of trial and error experi 
ence in learning how to move. Some- 
how he has achieved locomotion, 
and he is able to maintain himself 
in some way against the downward 
pull of gravity most of the time. But 
his solution of the gravity problem 
may be woefully inadequate, and he 
may be thwarted physically, mental- 
ly, and emotionally in many of his 
life’s objectives by the hampering re- 
sults of his inability to move freely 
and efficiently. 


Our Job As Teachers 

Our first job is to rework these in 
efficient) movement patterns and 
build them into more efficient ones 
while, at the same time, we help him 
expand his ability to move in new 
ways so that he may find new ave 
nues of expression. 

Ideally we begin in the preschool, 
or at least in the first grade. We pro 
vide him with varied opportunities 
and incentives for experimenting 
with movement. Varied forms and 
rates of rhythmic locomotion; oppor- 
tunities to hang and climb and move 
his body through large and small 
spaces; Opportunities to throw and 
kick and strike. Our job as teachers 
is to know when he is ready to ac- 
cept such opportunities and to pro- 
vide them in such a way that they 
are within the range of his capacities 
for movement and self-expression at 
that time. 
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by ELEANOR METHENY 


University of Southern California 


As he becomes kinesthetically 
aware of his body to the extent that 
he can consciously repeat movement 
patterns, we provide him with verbal, 
visual, and physical cues to direct his 
movements to more efhcient action. 
We help him relate his movements 
to other people through partner ac 
tivities and group formations. We 
utilize the emotions! content of 
movement and at times we intensify 
it by providing challenges to his ego, 
his desire to test his own abilities. 
We heighten the mental awareness 
of movement by verbalizing, by let- 
ting him sing about the movement 
and fit the action to the words. 


Movement Experience 

He creates rhythms and moves to 
them in his own unique pattern. He 
stretches his imagination as he moves 
like the king of the jungle. He learns 
to control his movements so that he 
may balance himself in space or so 


4 . 
that he may rest quietly. He learns 


to discipline his body so that it will 
obey the bidding of his mind and 
his emotions, and through body 
movement he finds outlet for the 
working of his busy mind and his 
even busier emotions. 

Whether he runs and jumps to 
express his feelings or finds that feel 
ings come from running and jump 
ing, he experiences the dynamics of 
movement as an interaction of his 
mind, body, emotions. As his phys 
cal education advances, he makes 
progress toward the ultimate aim of 
total education. 

Through the elementary school, 
the secondary school, and into col 
lege, he continues to grow in stature 
and strength and his experience with 
movement is expanded as new forms 
are experienced, new equipment is 
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introduced, and new motivations oc- 
cur. But the psychosomatic process 
of dynamic interaction of 


body, 
mind, and emotions continues. 


His early satisfaction in the simple 
body-naming rhythmic movements of 
Looby Loo may develop into the 
abstract expression of an emotion 
through dance or the social-sexual- 
rhythmic satisfaction of the samba. 
His large body movements which re- 
sulted in catching a playground ball 
are refined to provide expression for 
ageression, Competition, co-opera- 
tion, and extroversion in the playing 
of basketball. As an adult he uses 
the artificial motions of golf as an 
excuse for getting out of doors, for 
social and business advancement, for 
ego satisfaction, or for release of ten- 
sion through movement. With each 
new experience in movement, he 
finds more pathways leading to a 
better understanding of himself, to 
establishing his unique relationship 
to other human beings, and he 
makes progress toward becoming a 
better integrated person—mentally, 


physically, and emotionally healthy. 


Psychosomatic Potential 

This is the psychosomatic poten- 
tial which exists in every class in 
physical education. ‘To realize even 


Are You 
“Putting PR into HPER”? 


New: public relations handbook 


designed for practical use by health 
educators, physical educators, and 


recreation personnel 


68 pp. $1.00 


Order from 
AAHPER Publication Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


10 per cent of it is to make a vital 
contribution to the total education 
of human beings. But, to realize 
even | per cent of it, we must under- 
stand much about human beings and 
we must use that understanding wise- 
ly. We must plan carefully and we 
must build and adapt our curricula 
to both the immediate and long-term 
needs of our pupils and to the prac- 
tical situations within which we 
must work. We cannot always do all 
that we would like to do, but we can 
try, and fail, and yet try again. 

Many of our failures occur be- 
cause, in our enthusiasm for the 
more complex forms of movements, 
we neglect the fundamentals. We 
try to teach dance to girls whose 
bodies are so poorly aligned that 
each step puts further stress on joints 
already on the verge of collapse. We 
prate about skills, achievement, rules, 
strategy,and fair play—but we forget 
that these grow only out of the abil- 
ity of the body to move freely and 
without strain. We got so intent on 
teaching the game that we forget 
about the bodies with which the 
game must be played. 


Bodies Are Our Business 


Bodies, not games, are our real 
business. “The games acquire signifi- 
cance only in terms of the dynamic 
interaction of the bodies, minds and 
emotions that participate them. 
And those bodies must be able to 
move as freely and fully as possible 
to make that dynamic interaction a 
constructive rather than a crippling 
psychosomatic educational —experi- 
ence. 

‘The starting point for the use of 
movement as a means of education 
is to make the body free to act. This 
involves the alignment of the body 
parts so that efficiency of movement 
may be hampered as little as possible 
by the stress imposed by gravity. It 
involves freeing the joints for action 
by putting them in their most ad- 
vantageous position for movement. 
It involves strengthening weak mus- 
cles so that they become able to 
move powerlully and easily, or so 
that they are able to balance the pull 
of an opposing muscle to fixate part 
of the body as a base over which oth- 
er powertul movement may take 
place. 


It involves the ability to relax the 
antagonists while contracting the 
agonists. It involves stretching tight 
fascia to make unrestricted move- 
ment possible. It involves an under- 
standing of the principles of move- 
ment and the ability to apply those 
principles in action in a wide va- 
riety of situations. It involves the 
awareness of the body and an unin- 
hibited acceptance of it with its ca- 
pacities and its limitations, both in 
general and uniquely for each in- 
dividual. And it involves an emo- 
tional drive toward self-expression 
through free use of body movement. 

This is the fundamental part of 
our job—to start with bodies as in- 
struments for movement and to free 
them from the restrictions which 
hamper movement, so that they may 
become more fully capable of ex- 
pressing, releasing, or intensifying 
the thoughts and emotions which are 
the motivation of movement. This 
is truly an educational job, and if 
we can learn to do it well, we shall 
find that it expands our realization 
of the educational potential inherent 
in our more spectac ular ventures 
into dance and sports, into competi 
tion and exhibition, into the devel- 
opment of democratic citizenship 
through group participation. 


Background for Mind and Spirit 


The total education of any indi- 
vidual may be likened to the music 
of a symphony orchestra. It develops 
from the music of many instruments, 
each of which makes its own unique 
sound. In that orchestra, we physi- 
cal educators play the bass—the sol- 
id, rhythmic undercurrent which 
holds the more delicate tones to- 
gether. We produce the essential 
background against which the musi- 
cal acrobatics of the mental violin 
and the emotional oboe are dis- 
played. 

Without us, the melody is thin. 
The music lacks depth and reso 
nance. For bodies are the physical 
unity out of which and through 
which the human mind and spirit 
grow. The three-dimensional educa- 
tion of those bodies is our business— 
a business which we approach with 
great humility, but with equally 
great pride. * 
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The consolidated high school program should meet school and community needs. 


Vitalising Physical Education in Buratville 


URAL AMERICAN youth to- 
ae is entitled to better and 
more meaningful educative experi- 
ences. Physical education, a_ vital 
part of total education, can make 
particularly valuable contributions 
to rural education. The rural edu- 
cational trends toward broadening 
the services of small high schools, 


reorganization of school districts, 


etc., provide tremendous impetus for 
the growth of better physical educa- 
tion programs. 


Consolidated Schools Surveyed 


In an effort to determine ways 
and means of meeting physical edu- 
cation needs in a specific area, a sur- 
vey was made of nine consolidated 
high schools in rural towns (pop. 
2,500 and under) in’ Mississippi. 
County superintendents of educa- 
tion, physical education teachers, 
other teachers, pupils, parents, and 
other citizens were interviewed. Sug- 
gestions were asked for from the 
State Superintendent of Education, 
State Director of Instruction, State 
Director of Physical Education. In- 
formation on natural resources 
which might be needed for develop- 
ing physical education programs was 
obtained from the Secretary of State, 
Attorney General, Forestry Commis- 
sion, and Highway Department. 

The composite town of the survey 
area will be called Ruralville. There 
is no organized recreation program 
in Ruralville, and the consolidated 
high school of Ruralville is not 
reaching its highest’ potential in 
physical education. How can this 


by LLOYD MILAM 


Mississippi Southern College 


school better serve its pupils and the 
entire community with broader pro- 
grams of physical education utilizing 
the resources which they now have? 
Bearing in mind the ideas of the 
pupils, teachers, and adult citizens 
in the comunities surveyed, a group 
of suggestions for improving the 
program is presented here. 


An Advisory Committee 


The people of Ruralville want a 
physical education program which 
will revolve around Ruralville Con- 
solidated High School and which 
will meet community and pupil 
needs. This desire can become a 
reality only through concerted com- 
munity action. 

The zecommended basic organ'- 
zation is a physical education com- 
mittee composed of a member of the 
school board, the school superinten- 
dent, the physical education teacher, 
representatives from each of the four 
high-school classes, and representa- 
tives from community organizations. 

“One source of strength too often neg- 
lected is the lay citizens of the community. 
Yet both research and experience have 
long shown that whenever people of the 
community are brought consider 
school problems cooperatively, beneficial 
results almost always accrue. ... There are 
untapped resources of school support right 
in the dooryard of every school board. . . . 
More and more school boards are discov- 
ering that lay advisory committees on spe- 


cial problems pay dividends in increased 
popular support.”1 


Daniel R. Davies, “Untapped Resources 
of School Boards,” Teachers College Rec 
ord, April 1949, pp. 457-58 
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The physical education teacher is 
the logical person to create interest 
in such a committee, but the success 
of the program will depend largely 
on democratic group leadership. The 
physical education committee should 
have certain fundamental regula- 
tions. A few typical ones might be 

(1) ‘The physical education committee 
shall hold) monthly mectings to transact 
business and plan new programs, 

(2) The physical education committee 
shall be responsible for obtaining super- 
visors for all trips, hay rides, picnics, ete. 

(3) Members of the physical education 
committee shall agree to contribute time 
and effort in working with the local physi- 
cal education teacher in the development 
of the physical education program. 


Committee Functions 


Since the citizens of Raralville 
have indicated their willingness to 
help make the school physical educa- 
tion program a broader and _ better 
one, an important function of the 
committee would be to 


- Maintain a talent register, a card 
index file in which are listed the names, 
addresses, telephone numbers and special 
interests of its citizens. An inventory 
made of the hobbies and special interests 
of adult citizens who might be called upon 
to assist in the school program from time 
to time as the need arose.”"2 


This plan would give the Rural 
ville physical education teacher an 
excellent opportunity to utilize the 
skills of many people in the com- 
munity. 

After the committee is organized, 
each member should constantly be 


2Ihid., p. 458 
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on the lookout for ideas and sugges- 
tions in planning activities for each 
season. Ruralville High Schooi, a 
well-established institution, is the 
logical physical education and _ rec- 
reation center for the community, 
and it must meet the public’s de- 
mand with a wholesome program of 
activities. 

The committee should also thor- 
oughly acquaint itself with the regu- 
lations of the State Department of 
Education regarding physical educa- 
tion Courses, time, credit, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, etc. ‘The enforce- 
ment of these regulations is left 
largely up to the local school admin- 
istrator of Ruralville, and he must 
be convinced of the values of physi- 
cal education. 

It is quite important that the pro- 
gram of physical education at Rural- 
ville be accredited by the State De- 
partment of Education, with an 
important objective being the giving 
of credit in physical education equal 
to that given in academic subjects. 
The State Director of Physical Edu- 
cation can render valuable assistance 
in interpreting the regulations. 


Public Relations 


Once the physical education com- 
mittee is organized, its cause must 
be promoted and public interest 
must be maintained. One of the 
hest advertisements is an energetic, 
friendly, competent physical educa- 
tion teacher. It is important for the 
teacher to participate in the commu- 
nity affairs of Ruralville and to fur- 
ther the cause of physical education 
constantly. 


Phe Ruraluville Times, a weekly 
paper, is a valuable medium of pub- 


licity. Human interest stories re- 
garding the physical education pro- 
gram should be published weekly, as 
well as straight news events regard- 
ing the program. The more names 
and pictures used, the better it is. 
The local picture show can be an 
important instrument bettering 
public relations. Each physical edu- 
cation event should be publicized 
on the screen well in advance. An- 
other resource is the person in 
Ruralville with a movie camera and 
projector and who would take pic- 
tures of physical education events 
and show them at the school or in 
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other places. Poster and radio pub- 
licity should not be overlooked. 
Each member of the physical edu- 
cation committee should be a self- 
appointed public relations agent. 
Satisfied pupil participants can be 
the best publicity agents for the 
physical education program. 


Expanding Facilities 

Ruralville High School has a gym- 
nasium but no outdoor facilities. 
There is plenty of space for dirt 
tennis courts, volleyball courts, and 
outdoor basketball courts, and 
Ruralville climate permits outdoor 
play at least ten months a year. The 
chief requirement for the building 
of these courts is willing workers. 
Ruralville pupils and adults have 
signified a desire to be of assistance, 
and the State*Highway Department 
has been known to lend heavy 
equipment for projects of this kind. 
Physical education, manual training, 
and vocational education classes 
could all be effectively utilized in a 
construction program. 

Ruralville and its surroundings 
are rich in natural resources which 
would facilitate a broad program of 
physical education. There are acres 
of undeveloped woods for hunting 
and camping, natural lakes for 
fishing, swimming, and boating 
and many picturesque byways for 
cycling, hiking, and horseback rid- 
ing. There are 11 state parks in the 
State of Mississippi, and one is 
located near Ruralville. 


Meeting Local Needs 

The vital point to keep in mind 
in planning Ruralville’s physical 
education program is that it must 
meet local needs. Too often the mis- 
taken goal of the rural school is to 
have a program exactly like that of 
the city school. Rural people must 
be proud of their own resources and 
utilize them to the best of their abil- 
ity. Perhaps the most important 
function of the physical education 
committee is the planning of a pro- 
gram of activities for each season 
which will use the excellent natural 
resources in and around Ruralville 
and which will meet the needs of 
school and community. 


Activities To Promote 
Basketball is the major activity in 
Ruralville High School, with foot- 


ball second. The chief complaint of 
Ruralville parents was that not 
enough children are reached through 
these sports alone. Certainly, at 
would not be an insurmountable 
task to add activities such as archery, 
folk dancing, camping, volleyball, 
community-wide tournaments, fish- 
ing, swimming, etc. 

Below are given examples of how 
two activities might be promoted. 


Fishing: If the physical education 
teacher is not a fishing specialist, 
undoubtedly there are outstanding 
fishermen in Ruralville who would 
like to teach bait and fly-casting to 
interested pupils. Several hours in 
the spring could be devoted to this 
instruction. Several periods might 
be spent at the nearby lake. A good 
activity for the month of May would 
be a school fishing rodeo sponsored 
by the Ruralville Hardware Com- 
pany. The winning fisherman of 
each week should be pictured in the 
Ruralville Times. Newspaper pub- 
licity cannot be overemphasized. A 
plan of this kind could promote 
widespread interest fishing—one 
of the most wholesome of all activi- 
ties with carry-over value. 


Swimming: The “ol’ swimmin’ 
hole” is not a thing of the past in 
Ruralville. Most of the swimming is 
done in nearby lakes and streams. 
Many of the pupils know how to 
swim in one fashion or other. A 
daily school swimming program 
may not be too practical at present, 
as the swimming place is several 
miles away from the school. How- 
ever, a clinic on fundamentals and 
techniques of swimming would be 
very practical. Later in the season, 
an American Red Cross Lifesaving 
and Water Safety Course might be 
held as a follow-up activity. As 
community interest increases, the 
next logical step is the construction 
of a swimming pool. 


Democratic Interaction 

The hope of Ruralville’s physical 
education program lies in the ability 
of its boys and girls, its administra- 
tors and teachers, its citizens and tax- 
payers to work out their local physi- 
cal education plan with a high de- 
gree of democratic co-operative in- 
teraction. 
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F YOU WERE preparing to teach 

public school music, you would 
know a lot about music. Not only 
would you be able to sing passably 
well and to play several different in- 
struments with some reasonable skill, 
but you would be pretty good at 
methods of teaching and be able to 
adapt your methods to differing 
groups and individuals. 

You could identify arpeggios and 
fugues, chamber music and opera, 
and minor and major chords. More- 
over, you would be able to discuss 
with people Bach and Beethoven, 
Katchaturian and Enesco, Copeland 
and Gershwin, Metropolous and 
Koussevitsky, and many of the other 
major personalities who have aflect- 
ed vocal or instrumental music. Mu- 
sic students make it their business 
to be well informed and_ broadly 
skilled in their field. So do students 
of art. 


In physical education the very 
same Opportunity is before us. There 
are probably few better teachers of 
skills than those in physical edaca- 
tion. But we do this expert job usu 
ally in a very few activities. We can 
teach football and swimming, dance 
and basketball wonderfully well. 
Millions of people owe their pleas: 
ures in these popular sports to the 
expertness with which their physical 
education teacher taught them. But 
unfortunately the story of physical 
education is not told by the mastery 
of a skill or two. The student on the 
receiving end of our teaching effort 
is entitled to a rich experience, and 
to be a first-rate teacher of modern 
physical education we have to know 
a great deal more than just a few 
popular games. 


How Broad Is the Horizon? 


Let's have a look at what else we 
might be expected to teach. Just 
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how broad is the horizon in physical 
education? 

1. Teaching Ability. Instead of 
just five or six skills the modern 
teacher of physical education is ex- 
pected to be able to teach 20 or 30. 
Not only must he or she have a fair 
ly complete armament in group re¢ 
reational games and dances for all 
ages but he should be able to teach 
something of fencing, bowling, fish- 
ing, shooting, handball, squash, ten- 
nis, golf, square dancing, modern 
dance, badminton, hunting, camp 
ing, riding, sailing, and some others. 
Teaching ability must be broad to 
be most useful. Programs will broad 
en and the needs of our students will 
be well met only when we are able 
to give them something in addition 
to football, basketball, and hockey. 


~ 


2. Sports Knowledge. We need 


to know about many more sports in 
addition to those we ordinarily 
teach. The American is a sport-lov- 
ing person. He reads the sports 
pages. He is interested. He wants to 
know. And he turns to us with his 
questions. Can you fish in salt water 
without a license? How long is a 
polo game, and where do they get 
the horses? What's the difference be- 
tween jai lai and pelota, and what 
do they play mostly in India? How 
do they score in bicycle racing? What 
is a “class” boat, and what is a 
slalom? 

Would a music teacher know a 
fugue? Then the physical education 
teacher ought to know what a slalom 
is or a chukker, or explain a beat to 
windward! 


If we want to extend sport partici- 
pation to millions on a permanent 
basis we have to be able to “talk 
the ball game” as well as do it! By 
talking of these things, by answering 
questions, we excite people into do- 
ing. 
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Professional Information. 
Maureen Connolly is important to 
tennis. So is Lewis Hoad, or ‘Tony 
TPrabert. The music student knows 


who Gladys Swarthout is and can 
tell vou something about Stokowski 

or he can name the great Russian 
composers of today. Personalities 
mean something to him. Knowing of 
them affords the teacher a personal 
identification with significant devel 
opments in music, And so it is in 
our field. It came as something of a 
shock the other day when FT discov 
ered that only one student in a class 
of 10 could identify Andrea Mead 
Lawrence! We need to know some- 
thing of our outstanding performers, 
something of our champions, of our 
vreat teams. We need to know what 
makes them tick, how they got that 
way, of what it takes to reach the 
top. We need to know what the 
Davis Cup is, who sponsors collegi 
ate rowing regattas and the women’s 
intercollegiate golf tournament. We 
need to know what the AAHPER 
stands for and how Olympic teams 
are chosen. All this is grist to. the 
educational mill as we deal with 
youth. Familiarity with such matters 
is one sign of a professionally edu 
cated person, 


1. Helping with Consumer Prob- 
lems. We need to help people with 
their consumer problems. What ts 
the best kind of tennis racket to buy? 
Shall I get goggles if chlorinated wa 
ter hurts my eyes? How much ought 
I pay for a good set of golf clubs? Is 
it much trouble to lay out a bad 
minton court at homer What gear 
will I need if I'm going skiing, o1 
camping? ‘These questions and thou 
sands like them could come to the 
physical educationist if he would in 
vite them and could handle therm. 
They are in our field—whose respon 
sibilitv is it to answer them? 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session Offerings 
1954 
at Washington Square 


New York City 
New York, New York 


INTERSESSION—June 7-July 2 


Graduate and undergraduates courses 
all areas. 


SUMMER SESSION—July 6-August 13 
Undergraduate professional courses in 
areas, 


POST SESSION—August 16-September 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 


New York University Camp 
Palisades Interstate Park 
Sloatsburg, New York 


JUNE CAMP FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
WOMEN—May 30 June 26 

Open tu women majors in other colleges 

and universities. 


SUMMER SESSION—July 6-August 13 


Graduate professional courses in all areas. 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN— 


August | 3-September 12 


Programs of Undergradua‘e and Graduate Study 


CAMPING & OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
HEALTH & SAFETY EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


areas, 


DANCE 
REHABILITATION 


Write for further information and catalog to 


Dr. Leonard A. Larson, Chairman 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 


Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 


Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


5. Teaching Ethical Values. 


‘There are fewer situations in all of 
education presenting richer oppor: 
tunities for the teaching of ethical 
values than found in physical educa- 
tion. Things happen ali the time on 
the play field, in the gymnasium, in 
camp, which requires some judgment 
affecting inter-personal intra- 
group relationships and which are 
related to an interpretation of our 
beliefs or our cultural standards. We 
don't have to make up these situa- 
tions. They are real. ‘They arise con- 
stantly in our games. How do we 
stand, for example, on the lowa- 
Notre Dame football controversy of 
19582) Do you consider it ethical, 
sporting, honest, perfectly okay for 
players to fake an injury in order to 
stop the clock at a crucial moment? 
Where do you stand on the Johnny 
Bright case? On deliberate fouls in 
basketball? Is it all right to get the 
advantage by fair means or foul as 
long as you get away with it? 


And how long are we on hospi- 


tality to visiting teams? Do we treat 
them as guests? Or enemics? 
Here is an area where great teach 


ing can be done. Youth seck gui- 
dance. ‘They want to know of our 
mores and tribal customs. The physi- 
cal education teacher (including, of 
course, the athletic coach) is in a 
critical position—he can or 
break the relation of the young to 
the basic ethical concepts of our ‘so- 
ciety. Hence, we must study these 
situations, discuss their implications, 
weigh their values, and eventually 
take a stand. 


6. Effect on Children, \bove all, 
the physical education teacher 
should know what he is doing to the 
lite of a child. ‘The experience chil- 
dren have with us in physical educa- 
tion is not taken lightly —by them, 
It means much more to them than 
we might expect. It bears upon so 
many of their social attitudes as well 
as upon the evolution of their own 
personality. The achievement of 
status, recognition, the attainment of 
group awareness, the liberation of 
creativeness, the emancipation of sell 
from. restrictive bonds —these are 
some of the transformations atlected 
inescapably by physical education ex- 
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perience. The teacher who is insensi- 
tive to these and who is concerned 
only with rope climbs or push-ups, 
with the score of the ball games, o1 
what's worse, only with sweat or 
strength and oblivious to all else, is 
but a charlatan in an otherwise hon- 
orable field. 

Our Real Purpose 

The real purpose of physical edu- 
cation is to educate people, to bring 
them into possession of themselves, 
and their powers. We need, all of 
us, to think through the full mean- 
ing of the physical education expert 
ence and to see it in its rich potential 
for development and for education 
and not merely as a pleasant excur- 
sion in amusement. 

‘Thus, there are broad horizons to 
reach. Modern teachers have their 
hands full reaping the harvest avail- 
able in a fully conceived pogram. 
They realize that it is important to 
extend to every child in the land as 
full an education as possible through 
the “physical” means which he has 
at his disposal. To do this requires 
serious and prolongad study of physi- 
cal education. * 
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Addicts lose their ambition; their only 
goal in life is to get enough narcotics. 


HREE YEARS AGO in New 

York City, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and official health and welfare 
publications reported the arrests of 
hundreds of teen-age youths for us- 
ing and peddling narcotics. 

An example of the situation which 
led to so much notice in the press 
was that at James Fenimore Cooper 
problem area in Manhattan. Areas 
in which there is delinquency and 
poverty are generally termed prob- 
lem areas in New York City. The 
school population is composed of all 
boys, ranging in age from 11 to 16, 

In the fall of 1950, 35 suspected 
cases of narcotics addiction were in- 
vestigated at the school. These cases 
were brought to the attention of the 
administration by the police and a 
vigilant faculty. Because of the num- 
ber of arrests and the information 
obtained from the 35 boys inter- 
viewed, it was suspected that there 
were more cases in the school still 
undiscovered. Steps were taken to 
inform the faculty of the problem 
and institute a positive program to 
combat any further increase in ad- 
diction. 


Faculty Takes Action 


The school principal, Max G. 
Rubinstein, called a faculty conier- 
ence. He said in effect: 


Based on all that has been stated hereto 


fore, we... have decided to set up a pre 
ventive program to make an educational 
attack on this matter. . . . It has been 


proved that preventative programs through 
education have been valuable in the efforts 
to curb tuberculosis amd venereal disease. 
Consequently, a program designed to pre 


vent further addiction and to give social 
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Drawing from Facts 


support to our youngsters is definitely called 
for.) 

The faculty concurred that “it was 
much better to give... truthful and 
accurate information”! rather than 
let the youngsters’ natural Curiosity 
turn to distorted and sensational 
newspaper and magazine accounts of 
the problem. 


Specialists, consisting of the be 
havior counselor and the health edu 
cation, science, and guidance staffs, 
were asked to investigate and sub 
mit the best plan for handling the 
problem. After examining all the in 
formation then available and dis 
cussing the matter with others on 
the faculty, the Committee of Spe 
cialists decided that the guidance 
staff was best suited to handle the 
narcotics problem at the school. 
Since all classes have group guidance 
once each week it was a simple, and 
apparently normal procedure, to 
educate against the use of narcotics 
in this teaching situation. 


Symptoms and Evidence 


The school behavior counselor, 
William Saunders, cared for prelimi 
nary investigations. As a first step 
he asked faculty members to refer 
boys showing these symptoms: 


Furtive glances; Watery eyes; Drowsiness; 
Marked restlessness and body movement; 
Stomach sensitive to food intake; Fast walk 
ing; Burnt fingertips from cigarettes; Stench 
fiom body; Frequent yawning; Stooped 
shoulders; Effectiveness of moral sense less 
ened or completely eliminated; Unusual o1 
abnormal 


ideas; Disregard for others; 


Marked mental and physical deterioration 


IFaculty Conference Notes 
1950 


February 1, 


how we met the 


Narcotics Problem 


by SHELDON S. STEINBERG 
Brooklyr 


lege 


ut Narcotics by Vogel, Victor H nd 


klet Series @act 


p Research Associates 


when use of drugs has persisted over a long 
period of time.2 

The statt was also alerted to look 
for evidence of skin breaks and mi- 
nor infections resulting from the in 
tramuscular or intravenous injection 
of drugs. Usually, these are found 
on the users’ forearms. Finally, the 
school nurse was alerted to report 
any unusual stomach pains about 
which pupils complained. 

Devices for the self-administration 
of narcotics were sought. These in- 
clude: 

Leaspoon, the handle of which is usually 
bent and the bottom burnt; Hypodermic 
needle; Hypodermic syringe; Medicine or 
eye dropper; Safety pin; Bottle top; Cap 
sules, or small packages of white powder; 
Fmpty gelatin capsules or small paper used 
to dispense narcotics. 

The bent teaspoon or the bottle 
cap is used to heat the heroin, or 
“horse,” with water before it is in- 
jected intramuscularly or intrave- 
nously. Hypodermic needles with 
syringe or rubber bulb attachments 
are used to inject drugs. ‘The intra 
muscular technique is known as 
“skin popping” and the intravenous 
one as “mainlining.” 


Series of Lessons 


A faculty committee was formed 
also to draw up a series of lesson 
plans based on the information that 
had been gathered. Further help 
was received from the district super 
intendent and health co-ordinator. 
The final plans included an intro 


“New York City Police Department, The 
Use of Narcotics by Children and Young 
Adults, Bureau of Printing, 1950, pp. $-4. 
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ductory lesson on the use of nar- 
cotics, case problems for group dis- 
cussion, and the effects of the drug 
habit on success and personality. 


Use of Narcotics, Motivation was 
one of the purposes of the first les- 
son. Clippings from newspapers, the 
incidence of the problem in the local 
area, and statements on the positive 
and negative uses of drugs were em- 
ployed. This phase of instruction 
also attempted to give social support 
to non-users and remove any glam- 
our or romance wrongly attributed 
to addiction. 


In addition, anecdotes pertaining 
to the use of narcotics by the Japa- 
nese in their conquest and occupa- 
tion of China and a tape recording 
of a Columbia Broadcasting System 
program entitked “Shooting Gallery” 
were among the materials used to 
stimulate discussion. 


The recording is a composite of 
interviews with adults committed to 
the Narcotics Hospital of the United 
States Public Health Service at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. The recording 
has special appeal to the adolescent 
boy because the narrator is the mo- 
tion picture star Gary Cooper. Peo- 
ple of all occupations relate the man- 
ner in which they acquired the drug 
habit. Bankers, teachers, housewives, 
students, and others tell of the grad- 
ual social decline and moral decay 
in their lives because of drug addic- 
tion. All stress the fact that they 
never would have started taking 
drugs if they had foreseen the dan- 
gers. 

Once the subject was broached the 
pupils were eager to contribute to 
the discussion period that followed. 
Paper was distributed near the end 
of the period and pupils were asked 
to write of their experiences in drug 
addiction. ‘They were asked not to 
place any names on the paper. Ano- 
nymity gave impetus to detailed re- 
porting of experiences. “These anec- 
dotes were used in a later lesson as 
the basis for socio-dramas. Some por- 
tions of these compositions follow: 


“After lunch [ went in the park to play 
and I met my friend. He asked me (if 1) 
would like to have some. It makes you 
feel good and happy and all the good things 
he could say. 1 said no. He took a match 
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cover and poured the powder on it and 
‘snort’ it up his nose.” 


“Most of the time it starts when you go 
to a party and feel like you could drop out. 
You will hear one of your friends say, 
What's the matter champ, and you say oh 
nothing I just don’t feel good. He'll prob- 
ably (say) come and get high with me 
and you go with him because you (know) 
he wouldn't do any harm to you. So he 
takes a skin pop and you take a skin pop 
and you feel so good you (take) another 
and another and another. .. .” 

Many other compositions con- 
tained personal experiences that pu- 
pils had in relation to narcotics. 
These compositions pointed to the 
widespread availability and use of 
drugs. This was considered to be 
the greatest contributory factor to 
adolescent addiction. Invariably, at 
the end of this lesson, the majority 
of pupils asked if the same topic 
would be discussed next time. 


Effects of Use. The physical ef- 
fects of drugs on the body and the 
reasons for resorting to narcotics are 
the basis of discussion in this phase 
of the work. Though there is little 
available literature on the actual 
problem of adolescent addiction, 
many clues to the reasons for the 
initiation of the drug habit were un- 
covered in these lessons. For in- 
stance, the basic drive of the adoles- 
cent to achieve status is intensified 
in a low socio-economic area. At 
times special haircuts are affected; 
at other times “‘zoot suits” with the 
correct peg on the pants indicate de- 
sired membership in gangs. Drug 
addiction seems to be in a similar 
category. It gives status to the user. 

Adolescents also imitate adults. If 
there is greater addiction in an area 
among adults, the availability of 
drugs and the attempt to peddle or 
push them increases. 


Case Problems for Discussion. 
In the part of the work where prob- 
lems were considered, attempts were 
made to show through actual cases 
how addiction starts, the results of 
addiction, and preventive measures. 
One of the cases discussed follows: 

Boy C was a former president of our 
G.O. He was a popular fellow. He was on 
the school basketball team and on_ the 
monitorial squad. C probably began using 
narcotics at a party of friends. In a short 
time he became a “mainliner.”” He and his 
drug-addict group would go out in differ 
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ent directions, and in very cold or rainy 
days, to meet in Central park and other 
lonely spots in order to use heroin without 
being caught. He developed heart trouble. 
When he injected an overdose, he became 
unconscious. He was taken to the hospital 
and died within a few hours. 

Problem discussion was followed 
by the production of socio-dramas. 
Socio-dramas proved a valuable tech- 
nique for the pupils to vitalize learn- 
ing. Pupils participated eagerly. 
These problem situations were based 
on previously written anecdotes. As 
most of the situations in which 
youngsters might come into contact 
with drugs were social ones, the em- 
phasis in the problems was on party, 
club, or neighborhood gatherings. 


Effects of Drug Habit on Sue- 
cess and Personality. The first part 
of this lesson is used to summarize 
the most important aspects of the 
first three. The social aspects of ad- 
diction are also discussed. The rest 
of the period is spent in determining 
both individual and group action in 
the solving of the narcotics problem. 
The following questions are posed 
in relation to the individual: 

How should you choose the social situa- 

tions in which you participate? 

What behavior standards do you have 

for the parties you attend and the friends 

with whom you go? 

What would you do personally if you 

were confronted with the problem of 

using narcotics: 

Following this discussion ques- 
tions relating to group action in 
meeting this problem are developed. 
Some follow: 

What responsibility have you for group 


living in school, in your family, in your 
community? 


What can the group, of which you are 
a member, do about the problem of nar- 
cotics? 


What should the student body do about 
narcotics? 
Outcomes 


At the end of the unit of instruc- 
tion pupils are asked to list the im- 
portant things they learned from the 
lessons. ‘These answers are not 
signed. No grades are given for 
group guidance. The outcomes of 
the unit on narcotics can best be 


shown by quoting from the composi- 
tions. 


“I think that selling narcotics should be 
stopped unless it is really needed. . . . If 


(Concluded on page 53) 
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Group Work in 


Publie Recreation 


by WILLIAM 8S. FEARN 


Green Bay (Wisconsin) Department of Recreat 


ROUP WORK has only recent- 
ly been subjected to careful 
study and given a name and a def- 
nition. However, in a sense it has 
been used for years by persons deal- 
ing with human beings in all walks 
of life. All of its principles are based 
on commonsense observations of the 
way people act and react in various 
situations—more important it is a 
conscious utilization of the learnings 
derived from these observations. 
For example, not long ago I vis- 
ited with a man who, as a state em 
ployee, is working on the develop 
ment of aeronautics in the State of 
Missouri. ‘Though ignorant of the 
nomenclature of group work he was 
doing an excellent job as a practic 
ing “Group Worker,” though his ltor- 
mal training was in the area of engi 
neering and aeronautics. He didn't 
keep group records, run socio-dramas 
or draw socio-grams. He did use 
good democratic procedures of or- 
ganization, consciously planned and 
directed to bring about desired goals. 


Applying Principles 


Let’s look at some of these com- 
monsense principles of human be 
havior and see how they might be 
applicd the public recreation 
field. 

1. What is done for people is not 
often appreciated and a more effec- 
tive contribution is to help people to 
do for themselves. 

Recognizing this principle, we in 
public recreation utilize it in’ the 
area of physical skills. We teach peo- 
ple to swim rather than giving them 
an innertube to which they continu- 
ally cling. 

What has been done in this area 
is good—but too often programs are 
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planned and conducted by the pro- 
fessional for the enjoyment of the 
participants which seems to disre- 
gard the above principle. ‘The con- 
tinuing success of those teen-age cen 
ters, started during World War II, 
which were self-governed with the 
capable help of understanding 
adults, and the failure of so many 
more which did not utilize this meth 
od is an example of the value of 
helping people to help themselves. 

I witnessed a teen-aged softball 
team develop into a winning combi 
nation after obtaining uniforms. 
Granted the uniforms were an im 
portant factor in this development, 
the method of obtaining them was 
just as important. The team mem- 
bers, with the guidance of their lead 
er, organized a raffle, elected a treas- 
urer, and sold chances for donated 
prizes until they obtained enough 
money to purchase complete uni 
forms for all on the team. They be 
gan building a real unity before the 
uniforms were actually received. The 
pride was not only in the uniforms 
but also in the fact that they had 
worked hard to get them. They 
gained a team goal, a team spirit, 
which was lacking prior to the be- 
ginning of this project. 

2. Manisa social being. He lives 
his life with other people m groups 
of all kinds: family groups, clubs, 
gangs, interestand friendship groups, 
teams, lodges, church groups, work 
groups, study groups, etc. All of 
these groups exert varying amounts 
of influence on the development of 
the individual and vice versa the in- 
dividual exerts influence on the 
group's development. 

The group worker claims that 
these influences or interactions can 
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be observed, studied, analyzed, and 
utilized for tuller development of 
the individual and for the group as 
a whole. The group becomes a tool 
for personality development of the 
individual to the advantage of the 
individual, the group and society. 

The recreation leader accepting 
this point of view would not be con- 
cerned first with the development of 
a winning team, but rather, the de 
velopment of individuals that can 
win or lose with a genuine enjoy 
ment of the game, a good feeling for 
each other and their opponents. 
While he would notice that the rea 
son Joe missed the ground-ball was 
that he tried to throw it belore he 
actually caught it, more important 
he would notice the reaction of the 
various members of the team toward 
Joe because he mutted a play. On 
the person, then, not on the activity, 
is where the group worker places his 
emphasis. ‘The activity is important, 
but only insofar as it contributes to 
the personality development of the 
individual. 

3. A major factor in the enjoy 
ment people derive from thety let 
sure-time activities is sociability with 
others. 


We have in the recreation field an 
area referred to as “social recrea 
tion,” but we must remember that 
the enpoyment of being with others 
is present in nearly all leisure time 
activities, not only in those where 
we have recognized it as the major 
value. 

1. A small group is espec tally con 
ducive to factors of personality de 
velopment such as acceptance and 
recognition and facilitates easier so 
clalization. Add to these groups good 
leadership and the chances for a suc 
cessful, enjoyable, and educational 
program are enhanced many times. 

Group organization, if not group 
work, is being utilized in many de 
partments at the present time. There 
are always groups, but there isn't al 
ways group work. There isn’t always 
a leader who is conscious of the 
goals, the educative value of this ex 
perience in democratic living, the 
ways in which maturity for both the 
individual and the group can be de 
veloped. He may see as his job only 
the organization of the groups and 
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the furnishing of facilities, or he may 
see it as the controller, teacher, direc- 
tor. 

In the first case we do not go far 
enough and in the second we may go 
too far and even become irate when 
a group doesn’t seem to need us. In 
reality we should be a combination 
of a compass and a trouble shooter. 
As a compass, we are a guide that 
points the way, though the way may 
be by several routes; as a trouble 
shooter, we seek first to prevent trou- 
ble by pointing out the icebergs, so 
to speak, and second to help patch 
up the ship and send it on when 
something does go wrong. 

Even in mass programs, the group 
work method can be used with lead- 
er's groups, committees, sports coun- 
cils, lay boards, to mention but a few. 
With this technique, the value of an 
activity is increased by the fact that 
more have participated in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of an activity. 
The interest and the vitality of the 
group is increased because it is not 
something handed to them with lit- 
tle or no effort on the part of the 
participants, but rather it is some- 
thing which they created (with the 
advice of a competent leader.) 


DESIRABLE ATHLETIC 
COMPETITION 
FOR CHILDREN 


Report of the Joint Committee 
on Athletic Competition — for 
Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age. 


48 pp. 50c¢ each; 2-9 copies. 


each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ 


each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


Order today 


from 


AAHPER 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


5. The training of professional 
personnel must include such things 
as a basic understanding of people 
and the supervision of leaders. We 
must not only know “how” but also 
“what” and “why.” 


To many, the formation of small 
groups is not practical when the 
number of persons to be served and 
the number of persons to do the 
serving is considered. A park super- 
visor of some 20 years experience 
once said to the writer, ‘““These theo- 
ries which the writers of books ad- 
vocate may be correct, but we lack 
persons on the firing line with the 
intelligence to carry them out.” 

There are two things wrong with 
the above statement. First, the ideas 
presented in this article are not theo- 
ries, but principles; second, we on 
the firing line do not lack intelli- 
gence; we lack the necessary orienta- 
tion and training. For the most part 
we have been trained as specialists 
in program skills. We are artists, 
dancers, musicians, craftsmen, or ath- 
letic directors. We don’t have the 
background needed understand- 
ing of people and the training and 
supervision of other leaders. 

6. In order to establish smaller 
groups for many activities, it will be 
necessary to make more use of volun- 
teer lay-leadership. 

‘The recruitment, training, and su- 
pervision of volunteers is a science 
in itself which would have to be 
mastered by recreation leaders mak- 
ing the best use of the group work 
method. ‘The majority of the profes- 
sional’s time would be taken up with 
leader's groups, advisory councils, 
etc. 

Many values to be derived have 
already been mentioned. ‘There is 
still at least one more which deals 
more with the contribution of volun- 
teer leaders than with group work. 
A basic purpose of recreation is the 
development and expansion of con- 
structive leisure-time interests. ‘The 
tremendous number and variety of 
these interests make it impossible to 
obtain paid leadership for all that 
might be included in a recreation 
program. Where volunteers are not 
used, the result is the limiting of the 
variety of the program to those skills 
of the paid personnel, and even to 


the special interests of these profes- 
sionals. 

Let’s look at a hypothetical situa- 
tion. A recreation leader may be 
able to deal with a great number of 
persons through the medium of 
square dancing by becoming an ex- 
pert square dance caller if he uses 
this skill to teach square dancing. If, 
however, he uses this skill to teach 
square dance calling, he expands this 
number tremendously even though 
the number dealt with directly may 
be considerably smaller. Apply this 
to crafts, sports, or what have you, 
and the principle still holds. 


7. We in the recreation field have 
a responsibility to develop the best 
program possible for the greatest 
number of people. 
_ To do this, we need to know all 
we can about the various methods of 
working with people. We can teach 
a boy to play second base, but we 
can also make him team treasurer 
with the responsibility of banking 
money, paying bills, ete. We can 
teach a girl to square dance, but we 
can also give her the responsibility 
and satisfaction of helping to plan a 
program for a dance or serve on the 
decorating committee or refreshment 
committee. We can teach activities 
or we can use activities to teach peo- 
ple. 


Summary 


We must recognize that a major 
job for the professional is to help 
pesple to help themselves. 


We should utilize our knowledge 
of man as a social being who lives 
with others various. kinds of 
groups. 

We should be able to use the small 
group as a tool for development of 
better program, better personalities, 
and a better society, 

We should recognize the value of 
lay leadership for program expan- 
sion and community involvement. 

We should become trained in the 
supervisory skills of recruitment and 
training of these leaders. 

When we have done these things 
we have paved the way for the addi- 
tion of the group work method to 
what ever other methods we find to 
be effective in our work with people 
through public recreation. * 
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Hotel Lincoln 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Wilma E. Gimmestad 


President April 


PRECONVENTION 7, 8, 9, 10, 


Annual Meeting 1954 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


Hotel Lincoln 
April 4, 5, and 6 


Sunday, April 4 


Evening 
LEGISLATIVE BOARD MEETING 
Monday, April 5 


Morning 


Registration. 

9:15-—-OPENING SESSION President 
Mrs. Gladys Swanson, 

Business meeting 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Committee reports 
| Secretary-Treasurer 


Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers 

10:45-—-Mrs. Patricia Paterson. 
Speaker: Roy M. Green, dean of College 
of Engineering and Architecture, Univ. 
of Nebr: “An Educational Experiment 
(An Examination of Attitudes) .” 


Afternoon 


SECOND SESSION-—Mrs. Wilma Gimme- 
stad, Central District President. 
Speaker: Dr. Mabel Lee, Consultant to 
Minister of Education, Iraq, 1952-1953: 
“Physical Education for Girls and Wom 
en in an Arab Land.” 

Tea given in honor of delegates by Univ 
of Nebraska. 


Evening John C. Thompson 


Informal Travelogue. Convention Manager 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


R. B. Frost 


President-Elect 


Tuesday, April 6 


Morning 


THIRD SESSION Dudley Ashton 
Speaker: Donald M. Pace, chairman of 
Department of Physiology, Univ. of 
Nebr “Recent Physiological Research.” 

li-- Rosina Koetting 
Report of the NAPECW Executive Board 
Meeting President Mrs. Gladys Swanson 


Report of International Congress — Betty 
Viel ue 


EXECUTIVE BOARD LUNCHEON 


Afternoon 


FOURTH SESSION A. Gwendolyn Drew. 
Discussion Topie: “Problems of 
tion and Administration” Moderator, 
Frank BE. dean of Teachers Col 
lege, Univ. of Nebr 
State meetings 


Evening 


CONVENTION BANQUET Presiding 
Mrs. Gladys Swanson I oastmistress 
Fdna Willis. Madrigal Singers, Univ. of 
Nebr... David Foltz, director 
Speaker: Rabbi Meyer Kripke, Beth Fl 
Synagogue, Omaha—“ The Philosophy of 
Education as a Religious Ideal.” 


CONVENTION 
Wednesday, April 7 


Morning 


Executive Committee Meeting. 
Registration 
School visitation 


State, District, and National Officers 
Meeting. 
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Afternoon 


Vice-Presidents, 


School visitation. 


Central District 


First Legislative Council Meeting. 
City Directors Gerdes. 
Discussion Tepic: “Current Problems 
Pertaining to City Directors.” 


Evening 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION—Mrs. Her- 
man Gimmestad, president of Central Dis 
trict AHPER 


Musical selections: Choral group, Univ. 

of Nebr., directed by David Foltz. 

Greetings: Steven N. Watkins, supt. of 

public schools, Lincoln; F. B. Decker, 

state supt. of public instruction, State of 

Nebraska 

Address: The Honoral Robert B. Cros- 

by, governor, State of Nebraska—‘‘Gov- 

ernment’s Role the Problem of 

Health.” 
Reception. 

Anita Aldrich 
Health Education 


Thursday, April 8 


Morning 
Section Officers meeting. 


CAMPING Dorothy MacMillan. 
Speakers: ]. Bertram Kessel “Camping 
for the Handicapped”; (To be announced) 

“Coeducational or Family Camping.” 
Reports: Various camping sections in 
the Central District 


RESEARCH Eloise M. Jaeger. 
Speakers: Helen M. Slocum—‘The Ef- 
fects of Fatigue Induced by Physical Ac 
tivity on Certain ‘Tests in Kinestheses”’; 
Elsworth Buskirk, Lab. of Physiological 
Hygiene, Univ. of Minn.—-“Examination 
of Maximal Oxygen Intake as a Cardio 
vascular Measure’; Lois A. Harper, Pills 
bury Settlement House, Minneapolis 
“Class and School Physical Activity Pro 
gram for Crippled Children in) Minjte- 
sota’; Frank D. Sills—*The Relationship 
of Anthropometric Measurements and In- 
dices to Somatotype Components as De 
termined by Factor Analysis.” 


A. Gwendolyn Drew 
Physical Education 


TEACHER EDUCATION~— Henry Shenk. 
Discussion Topie: “Selection, Guidance, 
and Recruitment of Prospective Physical 
Fducation ‘Leachers.” Diseussion Lead- 
ers:Clare Small and T. M. Evans—‘Re- 
cruitment of Desirable Physical Educa- 
tion Major Students’; M. Gladys Scott 
and Joe Pease—'Selective Tests To Be 
Used in Guidance of Physical Education 
Majors”; Gertrude Baker and Charles 
Miller—‘Guidance of Physical Education 
Majors in the Four Year Program. 


THERAPEUTICS Margaret Fox. 
Speakers: Frank P. Stone, M.D., and 
Vernon FE. Hungate, director of special 
education, Nebraska Dept. of Public In- 
struction—"The Mental, Emotional, So 
cial, and Recreational Needs of the Par- 
tially Handicapped Child.” 


Randell Watkins 
Recreation Education 


DANCE—Mrs. Charlotte Irey. 
Lecture-Demonstration: Margaret Fox, 
assisted by Univ. of Nebr. students—‘The 
Modern Dance.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Louis Alley. 
Speaker: Steven Watkins, supt. of 
schools, Lincoln—“The Role of Physical 
Education and Recreation in the Public 
School Program.” Question and answer 
period will follow address. 


RECREATION—Ed Gorrilla. 


Tour of Lincoln Model Playground— 
James Lewis, supt. of recreation, Lincoln. 
Speakers: R. B. McClintock, supt. of 
parks and recreation, Omaha — “What 
Can Physical Education Contribute to 
the Total Recreation Movement in a 
Community?"; Arthur Todd, dist. field 
representative, National Recreation Assn., 
Midwest District —- “Recreation Educa- 
tion.” 


District Past-Presidents—-Leonard Marti. 
General discussion relative to district 
problems. 


Afternoon 
Reunion luncheons (as requested) . 


MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS—Dave Bartelma. 
Discussion Topic: “Public Relations.” 
Discussion Panel: John Bentley; Harry 
Burrell; Gregg McBride, Omaha World 
Herald; Lyle Quinn, lowa HS. A.A. 


GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS—Doro- 
thy Martin. 


Panel Discussion: “\ Look at the Pro 
gram—Does it Meet the Needs?” 


Business meeting and election of officers. 


HEALTH — Carl Wear. 


Elementary and Secondary School 
Group. 

Discussion Topic: “Achieving Health 
Objectives in Our Schools.” Panel Mem- 
bers: Anita Aldrich, Helen Starr, Nina 
Lamkin, Vernon Hungate, Carl Manthey. 


College Group. 

Discussion Topic: “College Health 
Services, Environmental Health Factors, 
and Health Instruction.” Panel Mem- 
bers: S. J. Feunning, M.D., Donald M. 
Pace, 1. William Brill, M.D., and Tom S. 
Gable, public health engineer. 


Demonstration—Public Schools, Lincoln. 


Evening 


Convention Banquet—Toastmistress: Ma- 
bel Lee. Musical selections: Wesleyan 
Univ. String Quartette, directd by Oscar 
Bennett. 


Speaker: Rev. C. Vin White, First Pres- 
bvterran Church, Lincoln—‘Survival for 
the Listless.” 


Convention Ball. 
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Friday, April 9 State Presidents, 
Central District 


City Directors—Glenn Gerdes. 
Election of officers. Continuation of dis- 
cussion topics pertinent to the group. 


TEACHER EDUCATION—Henry Shenk. 
Discussion Topic: “Developing Needed 
Competencies in Our Physical Education 
Majors.” Discussion Panel: Edna Wil- 
lis, Doris Taylor, Jean Bontz, Louis Alley, 
LeRoy Harper, and Reginald Strait. 


RECREATION—Fd Gorrilla. 
Discussion Topic: “Current Recreation- 


al Problems.” Discussion Panel: R. B. 
McClintock, Arthur Todd, James Lewis. 


THERAPEUTICS—Margaret Fox. 
Discussion Topic: “How Can the Physi- 
cal Educational Teacher or Recreation 
Leader Meet the Needs of the Partially 
Handicapped Child?” Discussion Panel: 
Paul M. Bancroft, M.D.; Robert B. Dal- 
ton, Robert L. Higgins. 


DANCE—Mrs. Charlotte Trey. 


Lesson Demonstration in children’s 


William Rapp Catherine Snell 
Colorado lowa 


~ 


rhythms—Gordon Tulloch, leader; assisted Charles P. Mills Wayne Slocum 


by 15 second-grade students. 


MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS—Dave Bartelma. 
Discussion Topic: “A Functional Ap- 
proach to Athletic Competition for the 
Growing Boy.” Discussion Leaders: 
Ralph W. Beechner, Donald A. Dukelow, 
American Medical Association, assisted 
by representatives from organizations 
sponsoring plans for highly organized 
competition, 


Kansas Minnesota 


GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS—Doro- S. Eugena Fairchild Frank Adams 
thy Martin. Demonstrations of selected Missouri Nebraska 


sports and ball handling skills. 


CAMPING—Dorothy MacMillan. 
Demonstrations: Pioneer Cemping— 
Senior Girl Scouts of Lincoln; Orienteer- 
ing— Jean Sanford. Business meeting. 
Election of officers. 


RESEARCH—Floise Jaeger. 
Speakers: M. Gladys Scott—‘Studies in 
Kinesthesis”; Eldon Kellar—‘The Rela- 
tionship Between Body Weight and 
Strength and Ability in the Running 


High Jump”; Margaret Fox—‘Gravital John Quaday R. B. Frost 
Line and Its Relationship to Posture”; North Dakota South Dakota 


Don Adee— The Effect of Environmental 
Temperature on Heart Rate and Per- 
formance in Swimming.” 


Afternoon 


States luncheons—Fdwin R. Elbel, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Central District. Host: 
Frank Adams, pres., Nebr. AHPER. Brief 
reports from state presidents. 


HEALTH — Carl Wear. Anita Aldrich, 
vice-president for Health, Central Dis- 
trict, presiding. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Randell Watkins 
Wyoming 


Speakers: Helen Store “Report: on 
Work of National Committee on Schedul- 
ing Health Classes at the Secondary 
Level”; D. A. Dukelow, M.D., American 
Medical Association—“Community Rela 
tions in Public Health.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Demonstrations: 
“Elementary School Rhythms,” directed 
by Mrs. Kathleen Green; “Secondary 
School Co-educational Gymnastics,” di 


rected by Phil Sprague and Dorothy Max- 
well, 


STUDENT— Jean Thomas and Cliff, Dale. 
Discussion Topies: “Co-educational Ac 
tivities in Physical Education” and “Grad- 
ing in Physical Education—How Do We 
Make the Grade?” Discussion Panel to 
be announced 


WNORC-—Dorothy Martin. 
General discussion of problems pertinent 
to WNORC and local boards. Meeting 
open to all 


City tours. 
Meeting of seciion chairmen and secretaries, 


with respective vice presidents and presi- 
dent-elect. 


Student Banquet, 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION Reuben 

B. Frost, pves.elect of Central District 
AHPER. 
Vocal selections: Lincoln Public Schools 
Boys Chorus, directed by Hugh Range- 
ler. Address: Ben W. Miller, vice-pres. 
for recreation, AAHPER “The Chal 
lenge That Faces the Profession.” 

Square Dance Party, sponsored by the 
Lincoln Square Dance Council. 


Saturday, April 10 


Morning 
Meeting of New Executive Committee. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION — Frank 
Adams, president, Nebraska AHPER. 
Vocal selections: Lincoln High School 
Girls Octette, directed by Dorothea Gore 
Address: Tom Deckard, director, Drake 
Relays, Drake Univ, Report of Resolu 
tions and Necrology Committees. Intro 
duction of new officers. 


Nebraska AHPER clinic and demonstra- 
tion, Central District AHPER visitors 
welcome. * 


RESERVATIONS 


Write Hotel Lincoln or other 
hotel or motel (see AAHPER 


JOURNAL, Dec. 1953, p. 53). 
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HE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

class of the junior or senior high 
school is the one class which lends 
itsell most readily to the fostering of 
good student interpersonal relations. 
It is also the class in which the least 
attention is paid to this problem. 


Importance of Socializing 

The question of why emphasis 
should be placed in this area is one 
which is becoming more and more 
important to the entire field of edu- 
cation and which must be answered 
before the physical education teacher 
can accept it as one of his major re- 
sponsibilities. Fifty or even 20 years 
ago, there was little need for the 
school to supplement this phase of 
a child’s education. ‘Today, many 
children must look to the public 
schools for the only good socializing 
influence they will ever experience. 

Since personal happiness depends 
to an increasingly larger extent 
upon social orientation, the public 
schools must accept this responsibil- 
ity if they wish to produce a rea- 
sonably well-adjusted society. ‘Veach- 
ing democratic principles also can 
probably best be accomplished 
through establishing good interper- 
sonal relations. 


What Technique To Use? 


Most of us will agree with these 
arguments quite readily. The real 
problem is one of method. What is 
the most appropriate technique to 
use in any given group to best ac- 
complish this goal of interpersonal 
acceptance? Even in an ideal set- 
ting, the answer to this would not 
be simple and forthright, and, at 
present, our school situations are 
anything but ideal. Such factors as 
overcrowded classrooms, increasing 
teacher turn-over, and a_ relatively 
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Socializing Techniques 


by WARREN C. BONNEY and REBA M. BURLESON 


Pecos (Texas) High Schools 


high transient population in some 
areas not only make the solution 
more difficult but also more impera- 
tive. 

In most of our schools today we 
have the added problem of dealing 
with conflicting socio-economic and 
ethnic groups. An understanding of 
the principles of group dynamics is 
essential. In this article, we will 
present one method which we have 
found useful in a particular situa- 
tion. 


Typical Problems 

The problems confronting the 
Pecos schools are typical. The most 
persistent, particularly in our jun- 
ior high school, are overcrowded 
conditions and Anglo-Latin-Ameri- 
can cultural conflicts. For reasons 
of building space, the fifth and sixth 
grades are included in junior high, 
where Latins and Anglos are edu- 
cated together. Through the fourth 
grade, they attend separate schools in 
their respective parts of town, 

The junior-high-girls’ teacher felt 
the problem of organizing her girls 
into effective play groups was par- 
ticularly acute in the fifth and sixth 
grades. At the suggestion of the 
school counselor she decided to try 
sociometric grouping. 

Old Method a Failure 

In previous years, the teacher 
made up four groups in each class, 
using the names as they appeared on 
the class roll. Many of the girls were 
separated from their friends. As a 
result, it was necessary to shift some 
other groups in order to keep them 
happy in their play. Each time a 
new friend was made, there was a re- 
quest to go to the new friend's 
group. 

As the year progressed, there was 
a tendency for the Anglo and Latin 
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girls to become more and more sep- 
arated. Group leaders had difficulty 
maintaining any sort of organization 
and constant supervision re- 
quired by the teacher to keep the 
members of each group working to- 
gether. There was a definite lack 
of team spirit and the continuous 
arguments among teammates fre- 
quently had to be settled by the 
teacher. Allowing the girls to 
choose sides had not proved to be 
much more effective. 


Sociometric Test 


The test selected for determining 
sociometric groups was the North 
Texas How I Feel Toward Others 
scale, an unpublished test developed 
by the Psychology Department of 
North Texas State College. The test 
was administered in the middle of 
October. 

The How 7 Feel Toward Others 
scale is designed to measure the 
quantity and quality of emotional 
interaction within a group. It mea- 
sures each individual's feelings to- 
ward every other individual in the 
group on a five-point scale ranging 
from “Best friend” through ‘Peo- 
ple I do not want as friends as long 
as they remain like they are.” This 
rating scale is then converted to an 
algebraic scale ranging from —2 to 
+2, thus expressing clearly the posi- 
tive and negative feelings. These 
weighted scores are placed on a 
matrix chart which contains the 
scores which each individual re- 
ceived from every other individual. 

By inspecting the chart, the teach- 
er can determine each person’s rela- 
tive position in the group in terms 
of social status or popularity and, by 
a system of colored symbols, the de- 
gree of mutuality existing between 
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DUDLEY SPORTS COMPANY 


THE DUDLEY BLDG. 


633 SECOND AVENUE 


(At 34th St.) 
Mey 


NERS 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MU 4-1975 


STATE AND CITY ADOPTIONS PROVE THE MERITS OF THESE BALLS 


Official Soft Ba SB-12L* 


NITE ano DAY 


* Vulcanized cork and rubber core, regulation cotton 
yarn winding, “heavy duty” rubber coating, highest 
grade leather hide—Nite and Day or Pearltan. 


Precision machines and formula of EXCLUSIVE CORE 
gives a ‘PERFECTLY BALANCED BALL.”’ 


Meets Qualifications and Standards of League 
Specifications. 


Accuracy of PERFECT SPHERE spells long Life and a 
Swift Clean Flight. 


Lustrous Finish MAKES HIDE EASILY PERCEPTIBLE AT 
NITE. 


per doz. 25.20 


fOP GRADE ALUM 
'ANNED HIDE 
CEMENTED TO CORE 


VULCANIZED 
CORK AND RUBBER a 


RUBBERIZED CORD 
PROTECTS HIDE 
FROM MILDEW 


SELECTED TOP GRADE CORK AND CuSHIONE? 


TO CORE 


LEATHER—CEMENTED 0 B 


NITE ano DAY 


VULCANIZED 
CORK AND RUBBER 


CUSHIONED CORE 


RUBBERIZED CORD 
PROTECTS HIDE FROM 
MILDEW 


Official 


od RUBBER CUSHIONED 


¢ Vulcanized cork and Rubber Core, regulation cot- 
ton yarn winding, “Heavy-duty” rubber coating. 
Highest grade leather cover. 


UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION of CORE gives an UN- 
BEATABLE ARSENAL of STRENGTH! 


“Perfect-Sphere’’ core gives uniform tension on 
all stitches. 


Does not get lopsided. 
Meets qualifications and standards of League 


Specifications. 


per doz. 22.50 


We “speak with pride’ of the DUDLEY Leather and Rubber covered balls. They are “inseparable companions’ 
and are used by thousands of SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, CITY RECREATION DEPARTMENTS and LEAGUE TEAMS. 
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Softie-Baseball No.5 f 5 


CUSHIONED CENTER 


© Developed for GIRLS and SMALL BOYS PLAY Oop, 
e Perfect Ball for Gymnasiums and Small Playgrounds 
@ Use for “SAFETY SAKE” te 
© No Gloves or Mits REQUIRED — Aaveio 
e Same Leather Cover and Workmanship as on higher No. 5 

priced balls LEATHER COVER 


e Extra long Life 
per doz. 12.43 


“CATCH IT BAREHANDED" f 
Constructed with the NEW DU-FO PADDED CORE ou OFFICIALS, 
Top Grade Leather Hid 

© Top Grade Leather Hide se 

Gloves and EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT NOT NECESSARY pu-ro cone 

e ELIMINATES PERSONAL INJURY 

e EXCELLENT for INDOOR GYMNASIUMS, LIMITED Play- . 7 


D-12 
grounds, school yard, summer camps 


A specialty with the schools of America 


No. D-12 
per doz. 24.00 


LEATHER COVER 


Soft-Softball....has “RESTRICTED FLIGHT" RF-12 


with SPOR,” 
“LESS BOUNCE to the OUNCE” 
i? 


Special Du-Fo formula reduces batting action to mini- 
mum, this is what you have dreamed of for gymnasium 


and small playground use. ae ees 
No softballs over the fence ¢ 
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No furniture damaged in gym 
No need for large playing area 
No personnel injury (safer) 
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Theres Never Been Anything Like It! _ecenentien 


"We » Keep the Spirit of Youth inc our Ideas" 
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Life-Wall” Cord Rubber Hide 


Vulcanized Cork and Rubber Center 


BASEBALLS SOFTBALLS 
(THE ORIGINAL) 


‘First Choice” of American Schools and Recreation Departments 
Adopted by ALL BATTING RANGES 


Baseball 


Official Size and Weight 


Vulcanized Core and Rubber Hide gives PERFECT SPHERE for 
* Highest Degree of Batting Accuracy. 


if 1, e@ TEXTURE of Hide simulates actual leather — gives 
League GOOD GRIP 


CORD RUBBER HIDE | 


* CORK AND RUBBER CENTER * 


\ SY Used EXCLUSIVELY by MAJOR LEAGUES for Batting 
Yh fer “gy Machine Practice—as well as All Batting Ranges 
in America. 
<== “Life Wall’ Cord Rubber Hide is an integral part of 
aon core—DOES NOT TEAR OFF! 
loci iia TAKES SEVERE PUNISHMENT! Lasts long after other 
balls have become hand-me-downs. 


CORD RUBBER HIDE Per dozen 12. 13 


Softball $B-12R 


Official Size and Weight 


Our EXCLUSIVE process and EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP makes 

this MATCHLESS BALL “FIRST CHOICE’’— 
Vulcanized Cork and Rubber Core NITE “DAY 
Reinforced with LATEX Dipped Cotton Yarn V> ttf J Lidy 
HEAVY-DUTY “‘Life-Wall’’ Cord Rubber Hide 
PERFECT SPHERE delivers Quality Hits Yor" 
FEEL and GRIP same as Leather Ball 
“Favorite Softball” of the leading cities of 
America SB-12R 


per doz. 17.19 CORD RUBBER HIDE 


Park Special PS-9 
aN Official Size and Weight Baseball 
Developed especially for JUNIORS 


e@ ECONOMICAL for JUNIOR TEAMS and SANDLOT 
PLAY 


@ Same degree of accuracy applied in production of 
higher vriced balls 
RUBBER HIDE per doz. 8.66 


4 _ Hide and Core 100% WATERPROOF 0 throughout— can be used regardiess of weather conditions 
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WASHABL 
ALi RUBBER COVERED BALLS ARE WASHABLE 5 


An "Investment in Community and Family Happiness’ 


Americas 
FASTEST GROWING 
LOW COST GAME 


REQUIRES LITTLE SPACE 
Many games can be played at one time 
It's PORTABLE—can be SET UP in a Jiffy 


PLAY IT INDOORS — OUTDOORS 
ANYWHERE — ANYTIME 


Home, Camp, Picnic, Cottage, Office, Hospitals, 
School Room, Gymnasium, Playground, 


Loop Standard, court marker, Instructions 
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any two members of the group. An- 
other advantage of this test was that 
it presented a clear picture of inter- 
group acceptance between the Latin 
and Anglo girls. When the scale was 
presented to them, the girls were 
told that the ratings they gave would 
determine who their teammates 
would be for the rest of the year. 


Grouping the Children 


The first consideration in group- 
ing was given to those pupils with 
extremely low scores, and those who 
rated extremely high. Group lead- 
ers were selected by both their quan- 
titative and qualitative scores. The 
unpopular children were placed in 
groups in which there were at least 
two or three popular children who 
accepted them and none who com- 
pletely rejected them. Some Anglos 
and Latins were included in every 
group. 

It was not always possible to put 
every child in a group composed en- 
tirely of her friends. However, in 
every case some friends were includ- 
ed and strong personal conflicts 
were separated. Leadership roles 
were rotated among those within 
each group who, both from the test 
results and their play activities, evi- 
denced the ability to accept them. 
New members added to the class 
were placed in groups into which 
they would best fit according to the 
judgment of the teacher. 


Great Improvement 

With a few individual exceptions, 
the play groups as organized from 
the sociometric data remained intact 
for the rest of the year. There was 
a great improvement in team spirit 
and organization over previous 
years. Bickering was reduced to a 
minimum. Nearly everyone partici- 
pated in the activities much more 
enthusiastically and seemed happict 
than ever before. 

Since there was no control group, 
it would be impossible to prove 
conclusively that this change was 
due to sociometric grouping; how 
ever, since the comparisons are so 
extreme and since no other change 
in procedure was used, it seems safe 
to assume that this method was the 
primary factor. 
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Probably a large part of the suc- 
cess of this program can be attrib 
uted to the excellent group leaders 
discovered through the use of this 
test. The use of tests of this sort 
enables the teacher to discover lead- 
ers and make use of them. The 
willingness of the girls to accept 
these leaders allowed the teacher to 
spend more time working with those 
students in need of individual atten 
tion. Activities were organized and 
supervised by the teacher for those 
girls physically unable to participate 
in the more vigorous sports. Consid- 
erable time was spent with girls in 
need of personal guidance. 


Retesting Results 


The four classes, two in the fifth 
grade and two in the sixth grade, 
were retested on the How I Feel To- 
ward Others scale during the first 
week of May to discover what 
changes had occurred in group struc- 
ture during the year. 

Group indexes, which are mea- 
sures of degrees of group socializa- 
tion, rose significantly in three out 
of the four classes. The same three 
groups also improved considerably 
in terms of mutual attachments. 
There was a corresponding decrease 
in negative feelings. 

Half the members of the one fifth 
grade class which failed to show any 
marked improvement were Latin- 
American girls, most of whom were 
three to four years older than the 
Anglo girls. There was very strong 
racial antagonism exhibited at the 
beginning of the fall semester and it 
improved only slightly during the 
year. The other fifth-grade class was 
approximately 35 per cent Latin- 
American, but there was little or no 
age difference. ‘This latter fifth-grade 
class, as well as the two sixth-grade 


groups, showed a marked improve 
ment in inter-racial acceptance. 

Rank order correlations were run 
on the test-retest data. They ranged 
from .228 to .736. Most of the change 
in relative status occurred among 
those in the middle range of scores. 
The very high and very low scores 
remained about the same. There 
were a few exceptions, mostly in the 
very high group. A few of the girls 
who were given leadership roles be- 
came excessively authoritative and 
consequently lost their 
popularity. 


original 


The failure of the very unpopular 
girls to gain group acceptance, even 
though every effort had been ex 
pended to help them, would sub 
stantiate the belief of most psycholo 
gists that extreme unpopularity is 
due to basic personality maladjust- 
ments which would not be affected 
by such superficial 
sociometric grouping. 


treatment as 


Effective Method 

We feel that sociometric grouping 
is definitely an effective method of 
group organization and control in 
physical education classes. It does 
not appear to help those who are 
seriously maladjusted, except that it 
makes the teacher more conscious of 
their problems. If handled properly, 
it could also probably be a means of 
decreasing inter-racial antagonism. 

We were most impressed by the 
tremendous potentialities of the 
sociometric data. If we had supple 
mented this by other socializing 
techniques such as socio-drama, role 
playing, ete., we feel we could have 
accomplished a great deal more. At 
the very least, methods of this sort 
provide the physical education 
teacher with an objective criterion 
for evaluating her efforts at social 
ivation. 


SUGGESTED READING 
Sociometry in Physical Education, by Frances Todd 
—The JOURNAL, May 1953, page 23 


An Experience in Group Dynamics, by M. Erma Prentice 
—The JOURNAL, October 1953, page 24 
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Quackery Can Kill 


(Continued from page 18) 


not been able to get permanent relief 
from regular medical doctors are 
especially apt to be taken in by 
quacks. 


Importance of Competent 
Medical Care 

Education is most effective against 
medical quackery when it adds to 
the teaching of health fundamentals 
some emphasis on the importance of 
seeking medical care from competent 
doctors. ‘This may be approached in 
various ways. Children may be told 
about the scientific training required 
for the various health professions. 
Every class contains some boy or girl 
who plans to be a physician, a nurse, 
a pharmacist, or a public health engi- 
neer. 

What does one have to do to be- 
come qualified for a license to prac- 
tice the various healing arts? What 
are the different branches of medical 
practice, and the differences between 
them? What are they licensed to 
treat in your state?) Which ones are 
licensed to administer drugs or per- 
form operations? 

Attention may be directed to the 
nearby hospitals and medical schools 
as sources of expert medical care and 
knowledge. Some of these specialize 
in treating certain diseases. Which 
ones? ‘The school physician, the 
school nurse, the local medical so- 
ciety or pharmaceutical association 
may all be called upon for help to 
the teacher in defining the scope of 
competent medical care. 


Inquiries Welcome 

Increasingly children are being 
taught to do their own research for 
classroom papers and projects. ‘This 
is an important trend, for it develops 
the habit of seeking information 
from qualified sources. ‘To the ex- 
tent possible, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is glad to answer que- 
ries from pupils and teachers regard- 
ing its work to enforce the laws 
which Congress has enacted for pub- 
lic protection. Such inquiries should 
be addressed merely to: Food and 
Drug Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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PROGRAM of 
physical education is required 
to provide adequately for the recrea- 
tional needs and the motor develop- 
ment of the mentally retarded? (1). 
Such a program must be adjusted to 
their motor abilities. Sloan (3) has 
shown that when mental defectives 
(1.Q.’s between 45 and 70) are com- 
pared with those of average intelli- 
gence (1.Q.’s between 90 and 110), 
the former are significantly inferior 
in motor ability. The present study! 
was undertaken to ascertain how the 
motor abilities of children who are 
mentally retarded? compare with the 
motor abilities of those who are not. 


How They Were Tested 


The essential procedure of this in- 
vestigation consisted of administer- 
ing the Lincoln Adaptation of the 
Oseretsky Test of Motor Proficiency 
(2) to two groups of 11 individuals 
each. The experimental group, the 
mentally retarded, consisted of six 
boys and five girls, having a mean 
chronological age of 13 years six 
months and a mear 1.Q. of 69. The 
1.Q.’s of this group ranged from 55 
to 83, and were obtained with the 
‘Terman-Merrill Revision of the 
Stanford Binet test, except for one 
which was obtained with the Wech- 
sler Intelligence Scale for Children. 

The control group, those of aver- 
age intelligence, consisted of six 
boys and five girls having a mean 
chronological age of 13 years six 
months and a mean LQ. of 102. 


14 portion of Mr. Turnquist’s thesis sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Science 
in Education, Hlinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


2As defined by Illinois law, the mentally 
retarded may be considered roughly as 
those of borderline intelligence. 


3These subjects were provided through 
the co-operation and assistance of Dr. 
William Sloan, Lincoln State School and 
Colony, Lincoln, Mlinois. 
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Motor Abilities of D 
Mentally Retarded Youth 
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TABLE 1. 


Oseretsky Test Items for Which the Difference in Performance Between the Mentally 
Normal and the Mentally Retarded Is Statistically Significant 


Test Items 


General Static 


7. Balance on tiptoe, eyes closed 
8. Balance on tiptoe, right (and left) foot 


10. Balance on one leg, sole of foot against knee, 


eyes closed 
Dynamic Manual 
9. To balance rod crosswise on index finger 
10. To balance rod 
3. ‘Throw ball at target (five feet) 
8. To catch, one hand, ball thrown 
each hand (times caught) 
General Dynamic 
9. Jump, clapping hands 3 times 


Speed 


1. To put 20 coins in box, right and left hands 


2. Separate cards into red and white 
4. Draw perpendicular lines 

8. Make four piles with 40 matches 
9%. ‘To prick holes 

10. ‘lap 

ll. Lie down, run 16 feet, ete. 


Simultaneous Movement 
2. Put 20 matches in box, 10 with each hand 
5. Alternately tap floor and table 


8. Prick holes simultaneously 


(10 fee 


9, Plage 20 coins with left hand, 20 matches 


with right hand 
10. Draw 10 vertical lines, left 
right hand 


hand, 


Synkinesia 
2. Clench and bare teeth 

4. Knit the eyebrows 

8. Open and close hands alternately 

10. Close one hand, bend the other, eyes open 
11. Close one hand, bend the other, eyes closed 


20 crosses, 


Differ- 

P/M! P/M: ence t 
64 1.00 46 2.20 
00 53 3 | *°2.87 
09 64 55 | 2.67 
09 4 5h 2.59 
00 2.51 
6.46 51 1.36 *7.03 

t), | 

dom 5.1 2.1 
18 73 55 2.59 
116.5” 70.5" 46.0" 5.57 
74.5" 92.0” 17.5” °3.27 
63.7 137.3 736 33 
219.8” 174.0” 15.5” 2.37 
143.5 128.5 15.0 2.10 
2354.1 “4.9 
12.5” 24.1" 11.6" *2.96 
$4.9" 23.5” 11.4” 
27 1.00 73 
25.5 41.2 15.7 
72.5" 16.4” *5.54 
74.0” 3.7” 50.4” *4R5 
AD 1.00 2.87 
00 Bl *3.88 
64 1.00 46 2.20 
oo RI 72 *3.59 
55 16 ©2.25 


'Proportion passing or mean score, mentally retarded. 


*Proportion passing or mean score, average group 


*Significant at the |-per-cent level; all other t's significant at the 


The 1.Q.’s for this group were ob- 
tained with the Binet, and ranged 
from 93 to 113. 


The Oseretsky Test consists of 65 
items group in six categories — the 
General Static, Dynamic Manual, 
General Dynamic, Speed, Simultane- 
ous Movement, 


and Synkinesia. 
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5-per-cent level 


Forty-three items are scored pass or 
fail, and the remaining 22 items are 
scored either in terms of time re- 
quired for performance or the num 
ber of correct responses, 


Results of Tests 


The subjects of the control group 
surpassed the mentally retarded on 
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40 of the 65 items of the test, and 
the mentally retarded surpassed 
those of the control group on 14 
items, leaving I] items on which 
there was no difference in perform- 
ance between the two groups. In 
most of the latter 11 instances, the 
item was either passed by all mem- 
bers of both groups or failed by all. 
Of the 40 differences in favor of the 
average group, only 20 proved to be 
statistically significant at the 5-per- 
cent level or better, and of the 14 
instances in which the mentally re- 
tarded excelled, only five proved to 
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be statistically significant in similar 
degree. 

Let us consider first the results for 
the General Static items. “The youth 
of average intelligence excelled over 
those of the control group on eight 
of the I} items of this category, 
while the mentally retarded sur- 
passed the controls on but one item; 
on two, there was no difference. 
Only three items, as shown in Table 
1, showed a statistically significant 
difference, and only one of these dif- 
ferences was significant at the 1-per- 
cent level, 

Turning next to the 11 Dynamic 
Manual items, we find that there 
were seven on which the average 
group excelled, and three on which 
the mentally retarded showed a bet- 
ter performance. On only one item 
was there no difference. Reference 
to ‘Table | shows that in the case of 
only four of the Il items on which 
there was a difference was there sta- 
tistical significance at the 5-per-cent 
level or better. For two of these, 
items 9 and 10, the difference was 
in favor of the control group; that 
is, the average children did better. 
For items three and eight, the mean 
score for the mentatly retarded is 
larger than for the average children, 
and the difference in both cases is 
significant at the I-per-cent level. 

The General Dynamic ‘Tests are 
11 in number and of these, those of 
average intelligence excelled on 
four, the mentally retarded on two, 
and there was no difference for the 
remaining five. Table 1 shows that 
in only one case, item nine, where 
the advantage was with the control 
group, was the difference significant, 
and then at only the 5-per-cent level. 

The youth of average intelligence 
scored higher on six of the 11 Speed 
items but, as shown in ‘Table 1, the 
difference was statistically significant 
only in the case of items one, four, 
eight, and ten. However, tor all of 
these items save eight, the signifi 
cance was at the I-per-cent level. 
The mentally retarded surpassed the 
normal group on five items, but for 
only three was the difference statis- 
tically significant. ‘Table shows 
that for items two and II the differ- 
ence in performance was significant 
at the |-per-cent level, and for item 
nine at the 5-per-cent level. 


The control group made the bet- 
ter scores on six of the ten Simul- 
taneous Movement items, the men- 
tally retarded excelled on three, and 
on one there was no difference. ‘The 
advantage for the average group was 
statistically significant at the 1-per- 
cent level for items two, five, eight, 
nine, and ten, as shown in Table 1. 
In no case was the advantage of the 
mentally retarded group reliable. 

The group having average intelli- 
gence scored better than the mental- 
ly retarded on nine of the I] Syn- 
kinesia items. All individuals of 
both groups passed the remaining 
two items. For five items there was 
a reliable advantage for the average 
youngsters, as shown in Table 1. 
For tests four, 10, and 11, the differ- 
ence was significant at the |-per-cent 
level. 

Summary of Findings 

Ditterences between the two 
groups statistically significant at the 
5-per-cent level or better were found 
on 25 of the 65 Oseretsky items. For 
20 of these items, the group having 
average intelligence did better, 
while for the remaining five items 
the advantage was with the mental- 
ly retarded. ‘The most clear-cut dif- 
ferences between the two groups are 
to be found on those test items clas- 
sified as Synkinesia, Simultaneous 
Movement, and General Static (bal- 
ance). In no category do the men- 
tally retarded have a distinct advan- 
lage, but the two groups seem to 
differ least in the Dynamic Manual, 
General Dynamic, and Speed items. 

Though this study is based on a 
limited sample, the results suggest 
that the mentally retarded do have 
deficiencies in motor ability when 
compared with those of average in- 
telligence. Should these findings be 
verified by further studies, evidence 
suggesting the need for a modified 
physical education program for the 
mentally retarded would be at hand. 
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Recreation 
for the 


For paralyses, 
hydrotherapy and 
recreational 
swimming are 
excellent. 


Orthopedically 
Handicapped 


by ERASTUS W. PENNOCK 


Springfield College 


ECREATIONAL activity for 
the orthopedically handicapped 
should include the entire range of 
recreational programs adaptable to 
the type and extent of the disability. 
Selection can be made from such as- 
tivities as games and free play, the 
competitive sports area, drama pro- 
duction and stage craft, music and 
the arts, camping and camp craft, 
vocational trades and shop work, 
and other broad phases offering rec- 
reational outlet for the individual. 
The physical activity chosen must 
be in keeping with the interest, the 
needs and capacities, and the nature 
of the program adaptable to the in- 
dividual. ‘This article deals with 
recreational activities of a dominant- 
ly physical eharacter. 


Value of Group 

If the child having the handicap 
can participate with profit a 
group sttuation, as in games or 
sports, for his or her general body 
fitness, there can be some emotional 
as well as physical benefit. Certain 
stigma of “not belonging” with nor- 
mal children may be removed. 

The child should be advised by 
the teacher as to just what he should 
and should not do. The instructor 
should also brief the class as to their 
attitude toward those having limita- 
tions—not handicaps. It is not in- 
appropriate for a teacher at this 
point to impress upon these young: 
sters that all persons have some type 
of limitation but that some types are 
more apparent than others. 


Selection of Activities 

In selecting and adapting the ac- 
tivities in which the child can rea- 
sonably be expected to participate, 


Photo by Earl 


the teacher would not for example, 
give a vigorous type of ball kicking 
activity, In a game situation, to a 
child with a serious lower limb im- 
pairment. Such activity, however, 
would be entirely within the scope 
of the child with an upper limb in 
volvement, provided ball handling 
was not dominant in the play. Soc 
cer would be an example of this 
type In a group game situation, 

No more, on the other hand, is it 
prudent to think of giving a mild 
form of physical activity to one need 
ing vigorous physical exercise within 
the activity itself. 

The careful selection of the physi 
cal outlet should result from analysis 
of the possibilities of the child's 
benefits from the activity, only after 
thoughtlul consultation on the part 
of those concerned: administrator, 
supervisor, medical personnel, par- 
ent, and instructor. 

Adagtation of Activity 

Persons who cannot participate in 
vigorous physical activity, as in 
standing or running movements, 
while playing games, must be started 
with an exercise in keeping with the 
participants’ capability. They should 
be started with activity in milder 
manner from sitting or other non 
weight-bearing positions, such as re 
clining and where, through less vig 
orous foot, leg, and thigh move- 
ments, they have a reasonable possi- 
bility of participation without set 
ting up a mental block to activity 
from the start. This implies, of 
course, that either individual pro- 
gramming is to be used for the per- 
son or selective grouping of similar 
or regional handicap grouping is to 
be the guide. 
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An example of adaptation of this 
form can be seen in a type of “catch 
ball,” a modified form of volleyball. 
Here the net is lowered to tennis 
height. ‘The players are either seated 
or kneeling. The ball is thrown, not 
batted, and is caught. Bounces also 
may be allowed. Rules can be made 
to suit the situation as it develops. 

It follows that wise selection of the 
activities to be used can best result 
from a situation where the experts 
devising such programs have been 
properly trained, have had adequate 
experience to meet varying needs, 
are emotionally stable themselves, 
and have an interest in people and 
an understanding of the humanitat 
ian involvements such children and 
their problems demand. 


Rasic Principles 


It is axiomatic that the recreation 
al or corrective specialist, therapist, 
or other persons conducting such 
programs have thorough understand 
ing and experience in a wide range 
of activity and in the manner of ade 
quately grading exercise tolerance 
loads for the handicapped. ‘The ef 
fect of weight-bearing on lower 
limbs, in game situations, must be 
fully appreciated. ‘The pulls and 
pressures upon all structures, hard 
as well as soft tissue, need to be care 
fully considered. Leverage, gravity, 
balance, strains, and tensions put 
upon parts are ol prime importance, 
Further damage results if these fac 
tors are not considered. 

Where judgment in progression of 
exercise load and dosage of activity 
must be used, rather than measure- 
ment and testing results, long experi: 
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ence may best be the guide to safe 
procedures and measures to follow in 


keeping within the exercise tolerance’ 


range of the individual. Parents and 
the child must be so advised if they 
are to stay within safe limits, or a 
reasonable rationale of procedure 
should be made clear. Of course, 
pain, or increased pain, usually is 
a contradiction to the person enter- 
ing into any activity. 

In evaluating recreational activi- 
ties for specific handicap purposes, 
the program director needs to know 
whether the exercise accomplishes its 
intended purpose. For example, to 
raise the arms overhead is needed for 
many paralysis cases. “These move- 
ments can be a part of lifting the 
arms as in basketball shooting, vol 
leyball playing, swimming, ete. 
Activities for Varying Conditions 

The extent of the handicap pro- 
duced by the disability will determine 
the type of recreational activities 
needed for the child’s rehabilitation. 
It is generally difheult to predict the 
extent to which the individual can 
enter into certain physical activities. 
Participation will) soon determine 
this. 

Where sports and recreational ac- 
tivity are to be used as the form of 
rehabilitation movements, an analy 
sis shows that for the upper limbs 
most of these consist of pushing, pull- 
ing, throwing, striking, lifting, and 
rotating movements in varying direc- 
tions depending upon the activity 
used. ‘This also can be seen in many 
vocational, shop and craft activities. 
For example, sawing is a pushing 
and pulling movement for the upper 
limbs, while hammering is a lifting 
and striking motion. 

For developing and strengthening 
the lower limbs, the movements con- 
sist of balancing, walking, bending 
and raising, kneeling, or lowering of 
body weight. More vigorous forms 
are seen in kicking, jumping, leap- 
ing, and running. Dancing, skiing, 
skipping, hopping, sliding, or gliding 
make it possible to attain balance in 
all kinds of locomotion forms of 
movement. Other forms —on_ the 
feet, on wheels, on bicycles or tricy- 
cles, on hands or knees as in mat €x- 
ercises, Or in aquatics—can be used 
for exercise of the handicapped in a 
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more pleasurable manner. 

The type of recreational activity 
to be used depends much upon the 
extent of the body disability involve- 
ment and the degree of severity of 
the handicap to the individual. 
Slight cases of temporary trauma or 
injury restrict the individual for but 
a short period of time and he or she 
can participate with fair skill but les- 
sened pleasure. 


While the paraplegic or lower 


Jimb paralysis case needs instruction 


chiefly. in balancing, walking, and 
ambulatory training, much of this 
skill can be led up to through sim- 
ple games of low organization such 
as stride ball, arch ball, captain ball, 
and the like. In such activity, the 
range of ambulatory motion is mini- 
mal, balance is not primarily fore- 
most, and the close proximity of oth- 
ers in the game aids in making the 
individual forget his handicap. And 
as a result, the joy of the effort made 
in the game may be the spark essen- 
tial to clearing the dominant mental 
block through his ability to initiate 
position and movement. Once move- 
ment is initiated by the handicapped 
individual, he may seek with greater 
desire and effort other means to 
strengthening his body or overcom 
ing his apparent physical handicap. 


Swimming Excellent 


For most paralyses, it has been the 
experience of the writer that under 
water or hydrotherapy exercise 
through recreational swimming in 
the heated swimming pool comprises 
one of the best forms of pleasurable 
activity for the more seriously handi- 
capped. Warm or tepid water con- 
tributes to relaxation and offers a 
more ready environment in which to 
exercise. “There is also the exhilarat- 
ing and stimulating effect of the wa- 
ter. In addition, the pull of gravity 
is either completely or mostly over- 
come for the individual and he does 
not have to expend extra or needless 
energy to walk or stand in the buoy- 
ancy of the water. 

Not only can exercise be more 
readily and carefully graded through 
water activity but the person with 
extensive and severe handicaps can 
be taught to swim and receive addi- 
tional joy through a new skill of 
self-propulsion in the water. Then 


too, there is less danger of additional 
strain upon already disabled body 
parts. It may be most difficult or im. 
possible for the handicapped person 
to walk on land but in the water he 
finds a new means of moving about. 
His greater freedom and accomplish- 
ment gives much personal satisfac- 
tion as he improves in strength and 
is able to do things formerly beyond 
his capability, and he takes on added 
confidence. Along with added 
strength and an increased range and 
ease of body movement, his ability 
to perform in new activities gives 
him a new zest for living. 


The Re-education Team 


Through the family or the school 
physician, the orthopedist, the newer 
doctor of physical medicine, the alert 
and far-seeing physical educator, or 
the new recreational specialist, school 
authorities and parents and 
should be properly advised as to the 
program and care, sources and possi- 
bilities for recovery of their handi- 
capped children. Parents should be 
better informed as to just what they 
best can do in the way of recreation- 
al activity for their handicapped 
child. School authorities turn 
should seek to make available the 
services of trained personnel capable 
of carrying out this need in educa- 
tion. ‘The newer physical and recre- 
ational education can no longer neg- 
lect its part in seeing to it that not 
only the superior—the athlete—has 
his place, but that all of the children 
are given a place in programming. 

Where special teachers are avail- 
able or provided, it is to be expected 
that better care and special exercise 
re-education through recreational ac- 
tivity can be carried out for the 
handicapped child. 

Teamwork is essential for best 
and more rapid and complete care 
of the handicapped. The medical 
education specialist, the occupation- 
al, the physical, the recreational and 
the corrective exercise specialists, the 
social case worker, the teacher, and 
the parent—ali must work together 
as a team. The parent as the central- 
ly interested person must see to it 
that his child secures the right to his 
or her place in the educational re- 
quirement. 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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HE SCHOOL physician and the 

school nurse studied the use of 
the Wetzel Grid at the University 
School during the winter quarter of 
1952. University School, located on 
the campus of Ohio State University, 
maintains an enroliment of 450 stu- 
dents from kindergarten through the 
12th grade. 


Purpose of Study 


The purpose of the study was to 
ascertain the extent of the uses of 
the grid in our school. At the time 
this study was made, the grid had 
been in use for seven years. Our 
sources of material, in addition to 
the grids, were health and other 
school records of the students, con- 
ferences with parents and teachers, 
and selected bibliography. 


How Grids Were Made 


Grids of 339 students were used in 
this study. All were of children 
above kindergarten and all had been 
plotted a minimum of three times. 
The nurse was responsible for the 
collection and plotting of data, done 
every three months according to a 
standardized procedure. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


GRID for Evaluating PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Mame Terme of PHYSIQUE (Boxy Build), DEVELOPMENTAL LEVEL ond BASAL METABOLISM 
— A Guide to Individual Progress from Infancy to Materity — 
Charting — 2 
Wetze 
=) 
4 4 
PUGH 
formerly School 3 
Nurse and Instructor 
Ohio State Univ. School A, 
Illus. courtesy of 
Newspaper Enterprise Assn., | 
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The grids were evaluated by the 
physician as Satisfactory, Unsatis- 
factory, and Questionable in accord 
with the tolerance limits as stated on 
the grid. All students having ques- 
tionable grids were to be weighed 
and measured in one month, the 
data plotted, and the grids re-evalu- 
ated by the physician. All of the 
grids. were compared with the stu- 
dents’ other health records and with 
other school records. 


Analysis of Grids 


Of the 359 grids, 56 were found to 
be unsatisfactory. After examination 


Example of a Wetzel Grid from the Ohio State University School study. 


by the school physician, these were 
again classified according the 
probable cause of the growth lag or 
lead. These causes were: medical, 6; 
nutritional, 30 including 19 obese; 
emotional, 3; and unknown, 17. The 
six classified as medical were previ 
ously under the care of private physi 
cians. The following table shows the 
classification and disposition of the 
unsatisfactory grids. 

The above table reveals that 13 
of these students were referred to 
private physicians for more extensive 
examinations. No causes for the 
growth failures were found, as all 


Classification and Disposition of Unsatisfactory Grids 


Analysis 


Total number of grids 
Total number of unsatisfactory grids 
Causes of unsatisfactory grids 
Medical 
Nutritional 
Emotional 
Unknown 
Disposition of cases 
Parent conference 
‘Teacher conference 
Physician referral 
Observation 
Previously under medical care 


Elementary Secondary 
School School 

178 161 
29 27 

= 4 

16 14 

2 

9 8 

28 22 

29 20 

6 7 

5 3 

2 4 
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students were considered well by the 
physicians. “The physicians made no 
recommendations for further obser- 
vation. The children with growth 
leads exceeding the tolerance limits 
of the grid were not referred to pri- 
vate physicians but were counseled 
by the personnel of the health and 
dietary departments. 


Results of Study 


This study at the University 
School revealed that the grid serves 
as a screening guide, but cannot be 
relied upon solely for indicating the 
students in need of further investi- 
gation. It also revealed that the grid 
has value as an assessment aid, a 
counseling aid, and as a motivator. 

We were forced to conclude that 
the grid was not an effective screen- 
ing device in our school, because of 
the evidence that it does not separate 
the children who need extensive in- 
vestigation from the ones requiring 
relatively simple health appraisals. 
The tendency to refer well children 
for unnecessary examinations and to 
fail to refer ill children resulted in 
our conclusion that it was not de- 
pendable for this purpose. It was 
our experience that many more well 
children were found to have poor 
grids than ill children were found to 
have satistactory grids. 

Those children with poor grids 
who were considered well by pedia- 
tricians and family physicians varied 
widely physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally. Some were well-co-ordi- 
nated athletes with excelient health 
records who were leaders in all 
school activities. Others did not pre- 
sent a robust appearance, and others 
had failed to achieve a good school 
adjustment. 

The children with satisfactory 
grids who needed special care either 
physically or emotionally also varied 
widely, Some were physically well 
children with serious emotional 
problems, while others were well ad- 
justed socially but were not well 
physically. 


Valuable Record 

The use of the grid at University 
School has shown that it has value 
as a part of the child’s health record. 
In the hands of a physician it is a 
valuable assessment aid. The grid 


provides a graphic picture of a 
child’s growth process that a succes- 
sion of heights and weights cannot 
give. 

A wide use was made of the grid 
as a counseling aid. In this sense it 
was used by both physician and 
nurse. It was used in connection with 
examinations and conferences 
without examinations. In some in- 
stances, it portrayed to a child that 
his good body build was becoming 
obese; in others, it showed thta a 
body build was normally stocky rath- 
er than the desired slender. Parents 
found it of interest and value in ap- 
praising their children’s growth. 

In many cases, the grid motivated 
students to improve their body 
builds after a deviation from an es- 
tablished channel. It was used suc- 
cessfully as a motivator and as a de- 
parture point to introduce a study 
of health in a group. A student's 
interest in the growth process is stim- 
ulated when he sees a succession of 
heights and weights plotted to repre- 
sent his own growth pattern. 


Conclusions 

Our conclusions after seven years 
of plotting most of our students on 
the Wetzel Grid are that it has defi- 
nite values as a part of a child's 
school health record. It has value to 
the school physician as an adjunct 
to total assessment of the child and 
as a counseling aid with students, 
parents, and _ teachers. The nurse 
finds it valuable for counseling stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers. The 
teacher finds it assists in introducing 
and stimulating interest in study 
units in health education. * 
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Rag Gast 


More than a Coach 
(Continued from page 15) 


called “team spirit.” In sports such 
as basketball and football, this shows 
itself clearly through team play; but 
swimming is almost entirely a mat- 
ter of individual performance where, 
in a meet, other members of the 
team cannot very well help any in- 
dividual swimmer. 

Yet Tony's boys show their team 
spirit for each other through every 
hour of the season from the minute 
of his annual opening speech. Let 
a member of the team smoke a ciga- 
rette, and his teammates convince 
him that he is letting them all down 
in their chances to win. Let their 
opponents do the smoking! 

Not long ago, one of Coach Ger- 
ace’s boys balked at Tony’s request 
to swim 200 yards against the stop- 
watch. Tony said nothing; but with- 
in five minutes the boy’s teammates 
had the lad lined up at the end of 
the pool, and they were telling the 
coach that he was ready for the start- 
ing gun. 

“Our first city championship was 
the biggest hurdle,” explains ‘Tony. 
“It was unprecedented in the history 
of Marshall's swimming teams. Since 
then the boys have had a continu- 
ously greater investment and _ tradi- 
tion to maintain. The boys really 
discipline themselves because they 
fear no words of mine half so much 
as they do the letting down of the 
record established by the teams that 
have gone before them. It's a real 
case of success breeding success. Cer- 
tainly it’s a lot easier to get the kids 
to do as IT want them to now than it 
was during the first year I had the 
team.” 

Another incident) which reveals 
team spirit occurred this year in the 
meet with Marshall's closest rival. 
In his cager excitement, the lead 
man on Marshall's relay team acci- 
dentally jumped the gun, thereby 
disqualifying his team for that event 
and letting the opponent's score go 
ahead of that of his own team. With- 
out exception, every member of the 
Marshall squad went over to the un- 
fortunate lad, patted him on the 
back or shook his hand, and reas- 
sured him that they knew he didn’t 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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TROPHIES AWARDS 
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Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 
Trophies for Bowling and 
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UNIVERSAL BOWLING SUPPLY 


The Home of Radio’s Tenpin Tattler 
Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 


mean it and that he should not 
blame himself. 

Perhaps it is unwittingly that 
Coach Gerace does things which en- 
courage his boys to think of his 
teams as their own. For example, 
toward the end of a fall soccer game 
during the 1951 season, the weather 
became increasingly damp and mis 
erable as the sun went down in 
clouds behind the stands. The two 
coaches were asked if they would 
like to call the game five minutes 
before its normal close. 

“Sure,” said the opponent's coach. 

“Just a rainute; I'll ask the boys,” 
replied ‘Tony, and everyone knew 
that the boys’ decision would be the 
deciding factor. 


Individual Handling 


The fifth and indispensable ele 
ment of Coach Gerace’s “system” 
seems to be his individual handling 
of each member of his teams. Where- 
as many schools lose boys from mi- 
nor to “glamor” sports just: when 
they become skilled, the records 
show that ‘Tony's teams tre- 
mendous “holding” power. From 
the minute ‘Tony spots an eighth 
grader who he thinks has potential 
prowess, he makes that boy feel 
wanted. By a day-to-day placing of 
the right—though always sincere— 
remarks, the most self-deprecating 
kid finds his confidence built up. If 
a little private joke can be devel- 
oped between them, Tony knows the 


psychological value of that, too. Al- 
though he expects high perform- 
ance, Tony is quicker to compliment 
than to criticize; and the boys them- 
selves will tell you that Coach Ger- 
ace just naturally treats them as 
though they were really gentlemen. 

“I learned another little trick my 
first year of teaching,” confides Tony, 
who actually can shout and be heard 
in the last row under the balcony if 
he wants to. “I observed that the 
teachers who never raised their 
voices had their classes under the 
best control. If you talk too loud, 
each kid thinks you’re talking to the 
whole group, so he doesn’t pay too 
much attention; but if you talk just 
loud enough to be heard when he 
tries to listen, then each youngster 
seems to think you're talking more 
personally to him.” 


Method Successful 

That Tony's five-clement “meth- 
od” works is evident not only from 
the official scoresheets, but also from 
other, more human touches. There 
is the deafening applause, for exam- 
ple, with which pupils and faculty 
alike greet Tony Gerace when Prin- 
cipal Snyder can induce him on 
rare occasions to appear on the as- 
sembly platform. There are the que- 
ries for advice from other coaches in 
the city. 

There is the beautifully-carved 
replica of the sectional trophy which 
two boys of Tony's 1942 champion- 


ship team presented to him for his 
personal possession since the orig- 
inal one was destined for a showcase 
window. There is the beautiful and 
detailed scrapbook of the 1945-46 
team complete with pictures, clip- 
pings, scores, programs, and auto- 
graphs presented by the champs of 
that season to their beloved coach. 
Honor and Appreciation 

Twice has the ‘Touchdown Club 
of Rochester an organization of 
men interested in athletics, especial- 
ly football — honored Tony’s boys 
at a big evening banquet; and in 
1950 the club presented Tony him- 
self with a special citation. It was in 
1950 also that the Rochester Club 
presented to Coach Gerace a framed 
citation at an evening banquet at- 
tended by celebrities representing 
many different sports. 

Although Tony himself has never 
curried favor with his boys by throw- 
ing parties and picnics for them, the 
boys themselves throw a banquet at 
the end of each season. This has be- 
come a traditional affair, complete 
with music, corsages, parents, girl 
friends, the richest desserts possible, 
and the whole big “swimming-team 
family.” The guest of honor, of 
course, is the coach himself. 

Surely Coach Tony Gerace is a 
schoolteacher who is held in unusu- 
al esteem and affection by those who 
know him, and he has signally prov- 
en that a job outstandingly done is 
appreciated by his community. * 
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The new adjustable height Basketball Backboard is 
designed especially for backyards of homes, play- 
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to install and can be stored 
conveniently. A unit includes 
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TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 


by BONNIE McPHERSON 
Richmond (Calif?) High School 

Last year 1 taught in Europe on the Ful- 
bright Exchange Program. IT was in Europe 
for 1% months, 10 of which were spent 
teaching physical education in) Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands. 

Phe elementary school program in Hol 
land is similar to our own 


However, there 
are many different types of high schools 
there and throughout Europe. 


First is the Gymnasium type of school 
specializing in Classical languages (Greek 
and Latin) and classical literature. Second 
is the (Hogere Burger School) , 
where students specialize in either of two 
fields, mathematics or science, usually in 
preparation for the university 
subjects are also offered. Third the 
ULO. (Uitgebreid Lager Onderwijs), a 
more general high school, similar to our 
own, The students at each of these schools 
are required to learn English, French, and 
German 


Commercial 


Education is compulsory to the age of 1. 
All schools charge a small tuition fee, the 
parents of the students paying according to 
income. Students must provide and pay for 
their books and school materials. 

The schools stress academic work and al 
low very little time for sports and extra 
curricular activities. There are lesser schools 
and specialized schools such as “household” 
schools, sea‘men’s schools, and other trade 
and craft schools. The system is furthes 
complicated by the fact that each religion 
scems to prefer having its own gymnasium, 
HBS. ete. Therefore, the schools 
are extremely small, rarely exceeding 200 
or 300 students. There is too much expen 
sive duplication of equipment and facilities. 

There is allowance for only two hours of 
physical education each week because this 
program is not considered very important 
There are very few competitive games with 
other schools. Most students and adults 
join after-school or evening clubs, which 
ave usually coeducational and competitive 
These clubs are very popular with all ages 
and are so divided. TL was surprised that 
the most popular coeducational clubs are 
for hockey, rowing, sailing, and volleyball, 
Apparatus and gymnastic clubs are also 
popular. Soccer is played only by men. In 
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Holland, as in the rest of Europe, it is the 
most popular sport. Women in Europe, for 
some reason, do not play games which in- 
volve kicking a ball. I was not allowed to 
teach speedball, but they did finally allow 
me to teach kick-ball. The girls loved it. 

The girls gym is always a separate build- 
ing from the boys gym. They do meet for 
some coeducational activities, especially vol 
leyball and hockey. 

Because Holland is very tiny and ex 
tremely over-populated, schools are allowed 
very little field space. Three or more schools 
often take turns using a municipal field. 
Because of frequent rain the program is 
mostly indoors. ‘The school usually has one 
physical education teacher. She has not 
more than 30 students per period, and she 
must teach at least 28 or 30 hours each 
week. She must teach certain days and cer- 
tain hours at two or three schools in order 
to get the required total hours. 

The gym is elaborately equipped with all 
types of apparatus, such as rings, stall bars, 
horizontal bars, horses, bucks, balance 
beams, spring boards, parallel bars, rope 
ladders, climbing ropes, climbing poles, 
and wooden ladders (which are used in 
vertical as well as horizostal positions) . 
Dutch students wear the same type of gym 
costume (shorts and shirt) as our students, 
with the exception of the Catholic students, 
who wear long pants. 

The usual indoor program follows this 
order: 

I. Line up. 

9. 


Teacher checks posture. 
Walking around gym. ‘Teacher makes 
corrections. 

%. Other locomotor drills while moving 
around the gym such as running, skipping, 
sliding, and hopping. 

‘The remainder of the period may be de- 
voted to: 

1. Apparatus work, 

2. Exercises with or without equipment. 
Fquipment includes such things as Indian 
clubs, wands, hoops, and balls. (This ball 
is about 8 inches in diameter. It is circled 
around the head, behind the back, between 
the legs, tossed into the air, etc, all with 
very free body movement.) There is often 
tom-tom or musical accompaniment. 

I believe most Americans think that Eu- 
ropeans still do their apparatus and gym 
nastic work in a very regimented, stiff, and 
unnatural manner. On the contrary, most 
work is very free and flowing, with the pos 


sible exception of the work done in Ger- 
many. Rhythmical exercises, almost of a 
modern dance nature, are receiving more 
and more emphasis. Free exercises appear 
to be more in favor over those involving 
the use of equipment. Such exercises ap- 
pear to produce the ultimate in free, full, 
natural movements. 

Exercises are also done out of doors when 
weather permits. More frequently outdoor 
work consists of sports. Field ball, various 
games involving a bat and bali (such as 
cricket) , are very popular. Volleyball, swim- 
ming, various relays, low-organization 
games, and hockey usually complete the 
sports program. A few schools offer basket- 
ball and softball. However, boys rules are 
used for all of these sports. We seem to be 
the only country which has special girls 
rules, 

I was very impressed with the methods 
used in teaching apparatus and gymnastics 
in Holland. Their program actually seems 
more well-rounded than ours, in that they 
give equal attention to exercise, apparatus, 
rhythms, team sports, individual sports, 
games, aquatics, and posture work. 

My Dutch students actually exceeded my 
American students in softball, basketball, 
and dancing skills after only one year of 
my instruction. This convinced me that 
Dutch training with exercises and apparatus 
is worthwhile. 

I was surprised that so little is done with 
folk dancing and social dancing in the 
schools, They learn these things at home 
or in private groups. They do more with a 
form of modern dance. People dress in 
costume and do their folk dances only at 
special festivals, never at school. They do 
not learn the dances of other countries, 

I was very fortunate to be able to observe 
the programs of other countries. I learned 
many new games and methods. However, 
the greatest value was being able to ex- 
change ideas and attitudes with the many 
people I met and gaining more mutual un- 
derstanding and appreciation of our differ- 
ences. *® 


The author refereeing a Korfball game 
in Holland. 
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Narcotics Problem Pp. 51) 


people were to tell the dope addict 
how bad it is maybe they would try to 
stop before it is too late.” 

“When you start taking ‘horse’ you can't 


stop ... you take two a day then three 
and so on. Sometimes if you can’t get the 
money you go out and steal . . . you just 


forget about everything, except when your 
body tells you that you must have more 
dope.” 

“It is more dangerous than a volcano 
letting out lava. ... You take a little and 
your body asks for more. You must get 
morg so you buy more. If you have no 
money you might kill for it. It does not 
harm you at first but after a while you 
begin to feel the effect.” 

“LT went home and explained (the facts 
about narcotics) to the boys and they were 
astonished at what I told them. Three 
boys whom I went to the (park) with over 
heard me and | got two of them to stop 
‘snorting’.” 

“IT would say that if only the boys and 
girls and even grownups were to learn or 
(be) given an example of what drugs does 
to vou then I’m sure (there would) be less 
addicts not only in the U.S. but also in 
other countries. 


Successful Approach 


As a result of this total approach, 
59 addicts were eventually discov 
ered in the school. When a pupil 
was suspected of using narcotics, he 
was referred to the behavior coun 
selor. If the findings of this inter- 
view indicated that the youngster 
used drugs, a conference with the 
child’s parent was held by the prin- 
cipal. The parent was made aware 
of the situation and urged to take 
the boy to the proper health authori- 
ties for a complete examination. 
Sometimes it was necessary to call 
on the police authorities to force 
parental co-operation. 

One year after the initiation of this 
program there were no known ad- 
dicts in the school. This unit is used 
each year in the seventh-grade guid- 
ance Classes. 

As a result of the intensive cam- 
paign both in the school and com- 
munity, many recommendations were 
made to the New York City and 
State legislatures to halt the flow of 
narcotics and to increase penalties 
for illegal possession and trafhe in 
drugs. A concrete result of this pro- 
gram, and many similar ones, was 
the establishment of a special clinic 
for adolescent addicts on North 
Brothers Island in New York City. *® 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


Here's an entertaining and educational comic-style book- 
let that effectively points up the advantages of personal 
neatness and good grooming. It has been developed by 
one of the largest producers of educational comic books, 
and has been reviewed and approved by a select group of 
educators as a helpful teaching aid. 

Suitable for boys from 12 to 17, the booklet deals with 
all phases of personal neatness. 


SHINING HIS SHOES BATHING THOROUGHLY 


BRUSHING HIS CLOTHES CLEANING HIS NAILS BRUSHING HIS TEETH 
To help you use these, James J. Heaphy, B.S.M.S., Curriculum Coordinator, 
Board of Education of the City of New York, has prepared a concise 

teacher's guide to go with the booklet. 

The guide, and a supply of the comic booklets for your students, are free 
for the asking. Just fill out the coupon below, send it in, and we'll send 
you the whole kit immediately. 


SPONSORED BY THE WILDROOT COMPANY, INC, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Wildroot Company, Dept. C-1, 1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming booklet for students, and 


copies of James Heaphy’s teaching guide. I plan to use them for students in 
grade(s) 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


I teach ‘course where booklets wil! be used) 
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University of Colorado 


Department of Physical Education 


Men and Women 


SUMMER SESSION 1954 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS 


First Term—june 14 to July 20 
Second Term—July 22 to August 24 


Graduate work leading to the 
degree Master of Science; Mas- 
ter of Education; Doctor of 
Education; and undergraduate 
work leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Science. 


COURSES 

The School Health Program for Elementary 
Schools; Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools; Kinesiology; Growth and Develop- 
ment; Tests and easurements; Modern 
Dance Composition; Music Accompaniment 
for Modern Dance; Methods and Materials 
for Teaching Health; Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Athletic Injuries; Problems in Sec- 
ondary School Athletics; Physical Education 
for the High School; Problems and Trends 
in American Recreation; Principles of Physi- 
cal Education; Interpretation and Interrela- 
tions of Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, Safety, and Outdoor Education; Ad- 
ministration of Physical Education; Problems 
in Curriculum Construction; Supervision of 
Physical Education; Psychology of Motor 
Learning; Recent Literature and Research in 
Physical Education; Advanced Personal and 
Community Health; Alcohol and Narcotics 
Education; Methods of Teaching Folk, 
Square and Ballroom Dance; Methods of 
Teaching Individual and Dual Sports; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Team Sports for Girls; 
Methods of Teaching Badminton and T 
nis; Modern Dance Techniques; t 
Square and Round Dance; Riding; Swim- 
ming; Tennis. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Dance Workshop, Dance Concert—under 
leadership of Jean Erdman and Charlotte 
Irey. 

Recreation Leadership—Edwin L. Haislet. 
Alcohol and Narcotics Education—Norma 
Johannis. 

Coaching School for Men—with visiting lec- 
turers im football and  basketball—June 


14.19. 
VISITING STAFF 

Jean Erdman, Professional Dancer and 
Teacher, New York City. Wilma Kerr Smith, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. Joan Martin, Instructor, 
University of Wisconsin. Norma Johannis, 
Colorado State Department of Health. Wal- 
ter S. Knox, Professor and Director of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
Edwin L. Haislet, Professor and Director of 
Alumnae Relations, University of Minnesota. 


Write Now for Summer Session Bulletin: 
Director of the Summer Session, Macky 311 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


March 1954 


See January JourNAL, page 49, for suggestions on how to use this feature. 


Recreation Leadership (p. 10) 


1. What modern educational concept 
encourages community-school co-opera- 
tion on curriculum planning? 


2. What practical benefits may be de 
rived from participation in a recreation 
leadership course as outlined? 


Baseball Signals (fp. /2) 


1. What information is conveyed to 
the batter by the following signals: (a) 
take; (b) sacrifice; (c) hit-and-run? Ex- 
plain fully in relation to the ensuing 
pitch. 

2. Suggest a practical set of signals. 
What fundamental principle is charac 
teristic of any successful signal system? 


More than a Coach (p. /4) 

1. Why is Tony Gerace’s “method” 
successful? 

2. What can the prospective teacher 
learn from ‘Tony's “system”? 


Quackery Can Kill (p. /7) 

1. Collect labels or advertisements of 
questionable products for class discus- 
sion. 

2. Describe any experience you may 
have had with quacks. 


Black Light Your Water Ballet (p/p. /9) 


1. What are the advantages of using 
black light for a water show? 


School Athleties 2/) 

1. What is the significance of the 
recent’ statement by the Educational 
Policies Commission of NEA? 


The Third Dimension in Physical 
Education (p. 27) 

1. In what ways can the elementary 
school teacher provide opportunities and 
incentives for experimenting with move- 
ment? 

2. What is the “psychosomatic poten- 
iial” which exists in every class in physi- 
cal education? 

3. What is the starting point for the 
use of movement as a means of educa- 
tion? 


Vitalizing Physical Education in 
Ruralville (p. 2%) 

1. What kind of physical education 
program can make the rural school bet- 
ter serve the pupils and the entire com- 
munity? 


Broaden Your Horizons (pf. 3/) 

1. What responsibility does the physi- 
cal educator have for the education of 
the public in matters of sport and rec- 
reation? 

2. How can one arrive at standards 
for ethical judgments from situations 
arising in sports? 


How We Met the Narcotics Problem 
(p. 33) 

1. How can the instructional tech- 
niques described in this article be util- 
ized to meet health problems in differ- 
ent areas? 

2. Are there additional methods and 
materials not utilized in this program 
of instruction that you feel could have 
been used to greater advantage? 

3. Discuss the reasons for approach- 
ing health problems in a positive man- 
ner as Opposed to the negative “fear” 
approach. 


Group Work in Public Recreation 
(p. 35) 

1. What is the determining factor 
that distinguishes “group work” from 
group organization? 

2. How can the group work method 
be utilized in public recreation? Give 
examples. 


Socializing Techniques (pf. 40) 
1. Why are sociometric data impor- 
tant to the physical education teacher? 
2. Study the articles for “Suggested 
Reading” and compare them with this 
experience. 


Motor Abilities of Mentally Retarded 
Youth (p. 43) 

1. What implications do the findings 
of this study have for the teacher of 
mentally retarded youth? 


Recreation for the Orthopedically 
Handicapped (p. 45) 

1. What principles should be applied 
when selecting play activities for the 
orthopedically handicapped child? 

2. Why is teamwork among the teach- 
er, parent, and doctor essential for re- 
habilitation of the handicapped? 


Charting Growth with the Wetzel 
Grid (p. 47) 
1. What is the purpose of the Wetzel 
Grid? Secure a copy. How is it plotted? 
2. What values may result from the 
use of the Grid? What difficulties do 
you envision? 
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FOR HEALTH, 


4 


Dear Students: 


Hundreds of students are planning to attend the 
AAHPER Convention in New York, April 19-23, for in- 
spiration and information—to catch a vision of the 
greatness of their task. 

Some will be Seniors about to teach where they 
can transmit something of that vision to their 
classes and the public outside the schools; some will 
be Freshmen, Sophomores, and Juniors anxious to see 
and to talk to the authors of the textbooks they use. 
All will have the opportunity to grow in wisdom, un- 
derstanding, learning, and skill. 

In addition to the section meetings especially 
planned by and for students (see February JOURNAL 
"Meet the Majors" column), section meetings within 
the Health, Physical Education, Recreation, and Gen- 
eral Divisions are scheduled to bring up-to-date 
ideas, viewpoints, and experiences to the attention 
of the profession. 

Such sessions as "Athletics in Education," "The 
Challenge of School Health Services," "Teamwork in 
Camping and Outdoor Education," "Public Relations in 
tion" will provide students with excellent supple- 
tion," will provide students with excellent supple- 
mentary material for their major courses. 

Speakers such as Samuel Brownell, U.S. Commis- 
Sioner of Education; Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College; F. C. RosSecrance, associate dean, 
School of Education, New York University; and Howard 
A. Rusk, director, The Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, Bellevue Medical Center, 
will present major talks. 

These are just a few of the many benefits to be 
found at the AAHPER Convention. The cultural oppor- 
tunities of New York, the sights to be seen on the 
way, and the chance to meet students from the 48 
States, are some of the others. Why not start now to 
develop the habit of attending professional meetings 
—it's one of the main paths to personal and profes- 
Sional growth. 

I should like to extend a personal invitation 
to each of you and look forward to meeting as many of 
you as possible. If there is anything I can do to 
make your stay at the Convention more profitable, 
please let me know. 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Sincerely yours, 


CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 
President, AAHPER 


P.S.—For help in getting there, write to STU- 
DENT MAJOR CLUB, Department of Physical Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A A. H. P. E. R. National 
Convention. 


A, the Hotel Statler, 
New York City. 


Has April 19-23, 1954. 


leaders in our pro- 
fession. 


your Professional 
Attitude and Background. 


opportunities, 
including dancing, dining, 
socializing, tours, 

TV and radio shows. 


Newest Student Major Club 


Chapman College, Los Angeles, is the 
latest school to organize a Student Major 
Club. Jonathan Aiau is President, and 


Robert Melville, faculty adviser 


Syracuse University 

Major Club at) Syracuse 
University meets once a month on ‘Thurs- 
days at a regular class period during the 
day set aside for such meetings 


Ihe Student 


Since the adoption of the new plan, start 
ed because of the difficulty of getting a 
good evening turnout, the Major Club at- 
tendance has more than doubled. 


The executive committee includes Sue 


LaVigne, pres; Joe Martin,  vice-pres.; 
Heather Haslam, secy.; Bill Lee, treas.; 
Betty Swenson, women’s program chrmn.; 


and Ron Mantley, men’s program chrmn, 

The club program covers activities in 
physical education, recreation, health, and 
pre-physical therapy 

At the first fall meeting Joseph Rodri 
geez spoke on Physical Education in ‘Thai 
land. He has just returned from a 10 
month assignment in the teacher training 
school in) Bangkok. 

Willard Koepf, chief of recreation at the 
new Veteran's Administration Hospital in 
Syracuse, spoke at the second meeting on 
the hospital's recreation program for vet 
erans 

The club sponsored Ken Davidson, coach 
of the U.S. International Badminton Team, 
in a university wide badminton clinic in 
December. 

A former member, Hubert Harshbarger, 
who was in his senior year at Syracuse and 
a member of the football team, lost a leg 
in a motorcycle accident, just before school 
began. The major club and the football 
team co-sponsored a benefit dance for him, 
and over $1,300 was raised to help defray 
hospital expenses. Members hope he will 
be able to return to school next year 

The January meeting featured films of 
crew competition in Europe, presented by 
Gus Eriksen, coach of the Syracuse Univer 
sity crew. * 
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NEW 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCES IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, by 
Los Angeles City School Districts, Div. of 
Instructional Services. Publ. No, 566, 1953 
179 pp. More than a thousand teachers 
at all grade levels and in all sections of the 
city, together with a large number of prin 
cipals and supervisors, searched for and ex 
perimented with ways in which the common 
health problems of children could be solved 
apd the desired growth in health knowl 
edge, attitudes, and practices attained. 


SAVING CHILDREN FROM DELINQUENCY, 
by D. HE. Scott. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library Inc, 15 40th St. 1953. 266 pp. 
$4.75. The purpose of this book is to stim 
ulate thought and discussion upon the pres 
ent day methods of dealing with delinquen 
cy and upon the general psychological and 
sociological principles underlying any effec 
tive method of preventing it, 


PAYING FOR MEDICAL CARE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Oscar N. Serbein, Jr 
New York 27: Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway. 1953. 543 pp. $7.00. This book 
gives a detailed examination of the general 
health of people in the United States and 
all types of medical care available. It ex 
plains every kind of medical pre-payment 
plan, elaborating on legal aspects of these 
plans. Problem areas are evaluated and 
possible future developments predicted. 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS by Mary Helen 
Vannier and Mildred Fostei 
W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq. 
1994. 351 pp. $4.25. This book has been 
written for the specialized physical educa 
tor, the classroom teacher, and the college 
student who is training to be an elemen 
tary teacher. Introductory sections cover 
“Why, “Who” and “Where.” 
main body of the text—gives materials 
from program planning 


Philadelphia: 


Materials includ 
ed are illustrated by the following chapter 
headings: Classroom and Quiet Games, 
Camping and Outing Activities, Restricted 
Programs for A-typical Children, and In- 


tramural and After-School Activities. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Oth ed.) by Jesse Feiring Williams. Phila 
delphia: W. B. Saunders W. Washing 
ton Sq. 1954. 366 pp. $3.75. Some of the 


5b 


questions which have shaped this revision 
of a well-known text are: “What is physi 
cal education doing to foster respect for the 
dignity of the individual?” “What its 
essential role in the continuing drama of 
the American Way of Life?’ A chapter on 
the Principles of Guidance has been added. 


THE GOLF SECRET by H. S. Murray, M.D. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 251 W. 
19th Se. 1954. 142 pp. $2.50. Dr. Murray, 
after years of research in golf and anatomy, 
demonstrates how the “secret” of good golf 
lies in a natural swing—a swing adapted to 
the body's structure and mechanics. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


FUN WITH ASTRONOMY, by Mae and Ira 
Freeman. New York: Random House, 457 
Madison Ave. 1953. 58 pp. Illus. $1.50. 
Simple projects or experiments about the 
sun and its planets, comets, meteors, and 
stars are described and illustrated by charts 
and photographs. 


JEWELRY AND ENAMELING, by Greta Pack. 
Rev. ed. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. 
250-4th Ave. 1953. 371 pp. Hllus. $4.50, 
This self-instrvcting work manuai describes 
and illustrates the basic processes in jewelry- 
making. It contains a list of necessary tools, 
glossary of terms, and sources of supplies. 
The appendices include types and uses of 
solders, cleaning materials and solutions, 
preparation and care of tools and materials, 
wire guage standards, and a workshop plan. 


SOCIAL DANCE FOR STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS, by I. F. Waglow. Dubuque, 
lowa: William C. Brown Co., 915 Main St. 
1953. 74 pp. Instructions and diagrams in 
progression are presented for the Fox Trot, 
Waltz, Tango, Rhumba, Conga, Mambo, 
and Samba, Suggestions for the organiza- 
tion and promotion of a dance, dance mix 
ers, and bibliography supplement the 
text. 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA, by Mary 
Vaux Walcott and Dorothy Falcon Platt. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave. 
1953. 400 pp. $10.00. Based on paintings 
by artists Walcott and Platt, this book con- 
tains plates of 400 wild flowers of North 
America. Shown in actual size and full 
color, the flowers are described by then 
distinctive 


features, family, geographical 


range, and nature of their environment. 
Common names, botanical classification, 


and nomenclature are given for all flowers. 


GENERAL 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION IN AC- 
TION, edited by Franklin R. Zeran. New 
York 16: Chartwell House, Inc., 280 Madi- 
son Ave. 1953. 541 pp. $6.50. This book 
cutlines meaningful learning experiences 
for all youth. The editor and authors are 
leaders in activities closely allied to the in 
terests and purposes of the commission on 
life adjustment education for youth 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


Contra Costa County Schools Health Serv- 
ices for School Childen. Authorized by 
the Contra Costa County Bd. of Ed., and 
published by the County Dept. of Ed., 
Martinez, Calif. 1954. 47 pp. 


Driver Education Program 1952-53. Annual 
Report. Dept. of Public Instr., Div. of 
Health, Physical, and Driver Education, 
State of Delaware. 16 pp. 


Medical Research May Save Your Life! Gil 
bert Cant. Pamphlet No. 201. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16. 28 pp. 25c. 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Report of the Health 
Service Department, Denver Schools. 1952 
53. 15 pp. 


What To Do Now About Emergency Sanita- 
tion at Home. Federal Civil Defense Publi- 
cation H-11-l. Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D.C. Le. 


Handbook of Basic Documents. 6th. ed. 
World Health Organization, Palais Des Na 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland. Sept. 1953. 212 
pp- $1.00. 


Elementary Evaluative Criteria. A Boston 
University School of Education research 
project. Boston University: School of Edu- 
cation, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15. 1953. 
109 pp. 


Poliomyelitis—A High School Teacher's Guide. 
Div. of Public Educ., Natl. Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York. 
1953. 24 pp. Free. 


Pol’omyelitis—A Source Book for High ‘school 
Students. Div. of Public Educ., Natl Foun 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, 120) Broad- 
way, New York. 1953, 24 pp. Free 


The following booklets and posters can 
be obtained free from the Educational Serv- 
ice Dept... Bristol Myers Products Div., 
svistol-Myers ©o., 45 Rocketeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 


Better Care for your Teeth—A Program 
Manual for Teen-Age and Adult Groups. 
6 pp. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Here is a new book for elementary methods courses in physi- 
cal education. The authors have given special attention to 

up-to-date teaching techniques, and have kept in mind the 

problems of dealing with large physical education classes. ° 

Activities, games and dances are described in detail, with New! Vannier & Foster— 
excellent line drawings. Some of the chapter headings: The 

Place of Physical Education in Schools; Fundamental and ° ° 

Creative Play; Relays; Rhythms and Dance; Graded Stunts, Physical Education for 
Selj-testing Activities and Tumbling, Constructed Games; 

Camping and Other Activities; Restricted Programs for 


Atypical Children; Intramural and After School Activities, Elementary Schools 


Ete. 


By Maryurren Vannier, Ed.D., Director of Women’s Division, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist University; and MtLorep 
Foster, B.S., Teacher of Physical Fducation, Dallas Public School System, 
Dallas, Lexas 351 pages, RYO”, illustrated. $4.25 


New! 


This book presents the facts of human anatomy and physi- 
ology as they pertain to corrective exercise. To each of the 
— ' physical handicaps mentioned, the most recent measures de- 
New 5t E ition signed to correct, to strengthen, or to restrain are applied, 
For this New (5th) Edition, there is a new chapter, Exercise 
e in Medicine, which includes up-to-date exercises for heart, 
Rathbone— Corrective circulatory system, pulmonary involvements, reconditioning 
after nutritional inadequacies, arthritis, and neurological 
involvements. Chapters on Exercise Programs for Physical 


Physical Education Education in Rehabilitation, Recreation for Handicapped, 


and Administrative Problems, are completely revised. 


By Ratupone, PhD Associate Professor of Health and Physical 
Fducation, Teachers College, Columbia University. About S44 pages, 5)e” x 
illustrated New (5th) Edition—Ready in April, 1954! 


Completely revised for its New (6th) Edition, this reliable 
text presents the aims, objectives, and basic problems of 
physical education. While retaining the sound biotogical 
and psychological approach to physical education that char- 
acterized the previous edition, the author has further de- N 6 h Edi ° ' 
veloped his consideration of economic, social and political ew t ition: 
aspects. There are three new chapters— Physical Education 

as Education, Principles of Method, and Principles of Ad- Wil ° P ; ’ ] f 
ministration, Other changes include an appendix, extensive 1 liams rincip es O 


revisions of and additions to all other chapters, new ques- 


tions and problems at ends of chapters, and re-compiled Ph ° ] Fd 4 
references. Always popular for its pertinent coverage of ysica ucation 


modern concepts, this text will now prove more useful than 
ever. 


By Jesse F. Witttams, M.D., Se.D., Emeritus Professor of Physical Education, 
Columbia University. 366 pages, 5¥@” x 84”, illustrated. $3.75. 
New (6th) 


Fdition! 


SAUNDERS COMPANY 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE @® PHILADELPHIA 5 
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COLLEGE TEXTS. 


NEW FOR SPRING! 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


by D. C. Seaton, Irene A. Clayton, Howard C. Leibee, Lloyd Messersmith 


This text is written for the required service program in’ Physical 
Education that is given by almost all colleges in the country. It is 
for all college students and is primarily an activities course. Com- 
pletely revised and brought up-to-date, this new second edition is 
based upon the analysts of questionnaires returned from 65 universi- 
ties that are using the book, Sperts were added according to the 
requests made by these users. 320 pages @ 774 x 10%, 


CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 
FOR CHILDREN 


by Gladys Andrews, New York University 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

All of the material in the book has been developed from actual work 
in situations with children, young people and teachers over a period 
of 20 years. Experience presented in the book has actually been 
proved successful in practical situations. Takes a creative approach 
to children, people, what they are like, how they grow and develop, 
and uses Creative Rhythmic Movement as a medium of expression 
natural to the way children grow and learn. 

255 pages @ 774 x 1034, @ Spiral Bound 


PROGRAM OF THE MODERN CAMP 


By Gerald P. Burns, Ed. D. Columbia U. Teachers College, currently Assistant to the 
Vice Chancellor, N.Y.U., and on the board of Directors of American Camping 
Association. 


Designed to cover the broad field of the camp program, with special 
emphasis on why and when activities are scheduled. Stimulates the 
reader's thinking on all phases of the program, from its basic prin- 
ciples to its ultimate philosophy, by covering program philosophy, 
major program divisions and activities, and special program features 
and new departures. 320 pages @ 554 x &% 


e 
For approval copies unite 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. 


H H : How To Brush Your Teeth. 
ooks brief (from p. 5¢ 
New Books in Brief (jrom anid Back Up Your Smile with Healthy Teeth! 
Guide for a Good Grooming Program. Your Hands Are in the Spotlight! 
28 pp. 
Teach Dental Health. 8 pp. Physical Education 


At Your Service. 

Tricks cf the Trade for Men Who Work 
in Uniform. 

The Girl for the Job? 

The Pictorial Baseball Instructor, Lamont 
Buchanon. New York 10: Dutton & 

Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave. 1954, 124 pp. $2.95. 

High School Grooming Chart Championship Baseball: From Little League 

Job Grooming Chart-——Men. to Big League. William T. “Buck” Lai. 

Job Grooming Chart—Women. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th 

Facts About Perspiration. Ave. 1954. 214 pp. $2.95. 

Daily Care Score Sheet le Sport et les Lettres. Sports in French 

Toothbrushing Mode, literature by Raymond Pouilliart and Jean 


Active Games for the Blind, Charles E. Buell, 
Berkeley, Calif. Available from C. E. Buell, 
School for the Blind, 3001 Berby St. 1954. 
73 pp. 60c. 
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Willems. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 2 Place 
Cardinal Mercier. 1953. 105 pp. 90c. 
Beschouwingen over de Voorbereiding en de 
Training van de Vilakke loopkoersen in de Ath- 
letiek, by G. Cortebeck and E. Vandeneynde. 
Louvain: FE. Nauwelaerts, 2 Place Cardinal 
Mercier. 1953. 87 pp. 90c. 

Folk Dance Guide. 4th annual ed. Paul 
Schwartz, Editor-Publisher. New York 3: 
Box 342, Cooper Station. 1954. 16 pp. 50c. 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 
The Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Rec- 
reation. An Account of a Co-operative 
Venture in State Government in the Inter- 
est of Better Recreation. Lansing: ‘The 
Council. 1953. 5 pp. Free. 

Source Material on Scouting for Colleges, 
Universities, and Seminaries, by School Re 
lationships Service. New York: Boy Scouts 
of America, 2 Park Ave. 1953. 31 pp. Free. 
Sport Fishing Institute Bulletin. Highlights 
of 1953. Wash., D. C.: The Institute, Bond 
Building. 1954. 65 pp. Free. 

Math Is Fun, by Joseph Degrazia. New York: 
Ikmerson Books, 251 W. 19th St. 1954. 159 
pp. $2.75. 

Forty Favorite Folk Dances, by Rod La Farge. 
Paterson, N. J.: the author, 115 Cliff St. 
1953. 48 pp. $1.50. (Records are listed.) 


General 

Health and Physical Education Microcards. 
Bulletin, by the School of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene. 
Jan. 1954. For information write H. Har- 
rison Clarke, research prof. at the Uni- 
versity. 

Incentives Used in Motivating Professional 
Growth of Teachers. N. Durwood Cory for 
the North Central Association of College 
and Secondary Schools. Available from 
Charles W. Boardman, prof. of education, 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis. Single copies 
25c; quantities of 10 or more, 15c. 1953. 
24 pp. 

Salary-Schedule Provisions or Salaries Paid 
in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1952-53. Re- 
search Div. of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N.W. Wash. 6, 
D. C. Dec. 1958. & 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. ..... +. $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—This 
book gives stroke mechanics and strategy; teaching 
methods for handling large groups of pupils on one 
court. Included are 73 action photos and dia- 
grams, Official Tennis Rules; graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp. . . $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—This 
self instruction handbook gives simple directions 
for learning the nine tennis strokes and improving 
your court strategy in both singles and doubles. 
43 action photos and illustrations that show how 
champions play their shots, 


TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 
CHART 


A wall chart, 18" by 25", with 18 sketches 


$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson, with full instructions, 
for forehand and backhand drives, serve, 
solley, footwork, court positions and place- 
ment of shots. Constructed of heavy | Aree 
paper, excellent for bulletin boards. 

Send for books or chart on approval: 


H. I. Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 
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eAnnouncing 
THREE NEW TEXTS 


HARPER’S SERIES IN SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


DELBERT OBERTEUFFER, Editor 


CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
in PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By ROSALIND CASSIDY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Just published, this volume, 


various levels: teacher and class, departmental staff, 
all-school, citywide, and statewide. Illustrated with 
many examples of current practice, the text con 
siders program planning, overall objectives, and 
processes and principles in each level of curriculum 
building. 


399 pages 


$4.50 


FOR HEALTH, 


EARLIER TITLES IN THE SERIES 


QO 


COMPETITIVE SPORTS IN SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. Harry A. Scott. 604 pages. 1951. $5.00 


DANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Ruth 
Lovell Murray. 342 pages. 1953. $1.00 
GROUP PROCESS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Edited by Hilda Clute Kozman. 418 pages. 1951. $4.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Delbert Oberteuffer. 374 
pages. 1951. $3.50 


SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF ?HYSICAL EDU. 
CATION, Charles C. Cowell. 260 pages. 1953. $3.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


organization and administration. 
needs of an urbanized and industrialized democracy, 


by a noted authority, is the first 
text in many years to discuss the development of the physical 
education curriculum, and the only one to consider it at the 


A thorough revision of the 
chapters have been entirely rewritten, and all material, including 
the extensive reading lists, has been brought up to date. The 
text provides a comprehensive picture of the many aspects of 


RECREATION 


in the 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY | 
| 


By HOWARD G. DANFORD, Florida State University 


This new text provides the most complete coverage now avail- 
able of the many aspects of public recreation in America, espe 
cially those dealing with the practical operational problems of 


Basing its approach on the 
and em 
phasizing educational as well as recreational values, 
it offers a detailed discussion of the various prob 
lems involved in playgrounds, community centers, 
and municipal athletics. 


464 pages $5.00 


| 


SCHOOL HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Revised Edition 


By DELBERT OBERTEUFFER, Ohio State University 


leading text in its field. Many 


the school health program, with special reference to 
current policies and procedures. In brief, the text 
covers attainable goals and existing patterns of school 
health education and a survey of modern health activi- 
ties and services, 


454 pages $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


-ublishers 


49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, New York 


bes 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


ELLEN MOORE 


Editor, National Section on Dance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


1954 DANCE SECTION 
ELECTIONS 
Qualifications of Candidates 

CHAIRMAN-ELECT (1954-56) 
Lois Ellfeldt, assoc. professor of physical 
education, Univ. of Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles 

Offices Chairman, Study Committee; 
Southwest) District Chairman; Vice-Chair- 
man, Nation Section on Dance for National 


National Section on Dance 


1954 Ballot 


(Vote for one person for each office) 


CHAIRMAN-ELECT (1954-56) 


[) Lois Ellfeldt, Univ. of Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles 7. 


[] Alice Gates, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE (1954-56) 


{} Dudley Ashton, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 


{| Betty Toman, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 


ADVISORY MEMBER (1954-56) 


Portia] Mansfield, Perry-Mansfield 
School of ‘Theatre and Dance, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Ruth Murray, Wayne Univ., Detroit, 
Mich 


No Vote Legal Without Signature 
Signature 


Professional Address 


Member of AAHPER: Yes No 

If you are unable to vote at your district 
or National Convention, mail this ballot 
or a facsimile by April 10 to: Helen 
Alkire, Secretary, National Dance 
Section, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 
10, Ohio. 
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Candidates 
—for Chairman-elect 


Lois Ellfeldt Alice Gates 


—for Member-at-Large 


Dudley Ashton Betty Toman 


—for Advisory Member 


Portia Mansfield Ruth Murray 


Convention, 1952; Treas., National Section 
on Dance. 

Publications: Magazine and_ professional 
articles, 

Other Qualifications: Professional dane- 
ing; 13 years of teaching physical education 
and dance, elementary grades to teacher 
education, 

Alice Gates, asst. professor, Dept. of Physi- 
cal education for Women, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

Offices: Northwest District Dance Chair- 
man; Wash. State Dance Chairman; Mem- 


ber-at-large, National Section on Dance; 
asst. editor, National Section on Dance. 
Publications: Articles in JouRNAL. 
Other Qualifications: Experience in recre- 
ational, educational, and professional dance. 
vention dance conferences; visiting professor 


MEMBER-AT-LARGE (1954-56) 
Dudley Ashton, Chairman, Dept. of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, Univ. — of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Offices: Chairman, National Section on 
Dance, Southern District; Chairman, Re- 
Dance; Chairman, National Section on 
Dance; Chairman, Natiinal Section on 
Dance; Member, Periodical Committee, 
AAHPER; Secretary, CAPECW. 

Publications: Article in Research Quar- 
terly; contributed to Vols. I and I, Materials 
for Teaching Dance, National Section on 
Dance, AAHPER. 

Betty Toman, asst. prof. of physical edu- 
cation, lowa State College, Ames. 

Offices: Dance Chairman, Central District. 

Other Qualifications: Dance Director at 
Iowa State College. 

ADVISORY MEMBER (1954-56) 
Portia Mansfield, co-director and owner, 
Perry-Mansfield School of Theatre and 
Dance, New York City. 

Offices: President, American Camping 
Assn.; genl. chairman, Boulder Brook Rid- 
ing Club, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Publications: Co-author of six vols. on 
Dance and Body Mechanics; articles in Camp- 
ing Magazine, Dance Observer, JOURNAL of 
AAHPER, and Recreation. 

Other Qualifications: Photographer and 
editor, 19 motion picture films on dance; 
Director of Dance, Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore. 

Ruth Murray, chairman, Dept. of Physical 
and Health Education for Women, Wayne 
Univ., Detroit, Michigan. 

Offices: Chairman, National Section on 
Dance; member-at-large, National Section 
on Dance; president, Michigan Physical 
Education Assn.; president, Detroit Physical 
and Health Education Assn. 

Publications: Several dance books; articles 
in the JournaL of AHPER; student 
teacher guide book; contributed to second 
AAHPER vearbook, Children in Focus. 

Other Qualifications: Director, Wayne 
Univ. Dance Workshop; teacher at precon- 
for courses in dance. 


DANCE NEWS 


Research Committee 

The Dance Section Board would like all 
members of the Section to know of the Re- 
search Committee recently organized. The 
function of the committee is to keep an 
up-to-date file of the titles and authors of 
completed research projects in dance, and 
of suggested research projects which might 
be undertaken in the future. The commit- 
tee will also appoint committees or indi- 
viduals to carry out projects for which 
there is great need. Members of the Dance 
Section are invited to avail themselves of 
these services. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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DANCE RECORDS 


made specifically for 


BALLET — BALLROOM — MODERN — TAP 


Music with a very definite beat that is easy to follow 


e 8 and 16 bar phrases, in varied tempos, for teaching 
and practicing 


e Complete arrangements of various lengths and 
tempos 


DANCE ROUTINES 


e All routines arranged to Russell Records and 
printed in handy booklet form 


| | 
e@ Clearly written and easily understood | 
@ List of standard dance terminology in each book- 


FREE! Send for the NEW 1954 complete catalog 


RECORDS ROUTINES SHEET MUSIC 
RUSSELL RECORDS 
Post Office Box 328 VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 


Hie. 


Ipezio has prove tselt 


over the years as the quality line 


ot footwear and leotards 


tor all torms of dance 


Nn physical ed ation 


tind us ready 


Make it a point to see us 


ot the Stotler Hotel, New York, Booth #12 
April 19 to 23 


DANCER's 
sinc 


wew 


LOS ANGELES 
WOLL YWOOD 
WRITE NOW your FREE cotolog showing SAN FRANCISCO 
nes SAN MATEO 
Address Dept. CP 354, Capezio, 1612 Broadway, N.Y MONTREAL 


omplete line t Capezio footwear and acce 


‘ 
és fills your gym needs 


with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
for exercise and dance 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance, 


Functional Leotards 
and Reheorsal Outfits 
for every purpose, 


Used by America's leading colleges. 


BALANCED-DESIGN 
Write for free illustrated brochure. DANCE SHOES 
SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY ai 
WEW YORK 19, W. Y. and accessories : 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Ed Durlacher Presents 


honor your partner 
TEACHING AIDS 


on pure vinylite phonograph records 


SQUARE DANCES: 

CALLS AND TEACHING AIDS 
Albums | through 4—Nquare Dance Records with calle and 
instructions by Ka Durlacher Walk through directions 
are presented in casy progressive steps before the musle 


an! calls begin iy far the most popular square dance 
instructional records ever produced 

SQUARE DANCES: MUSIC ONLY 
Album 5—@quare dance music without calle or Instructions 
Zestful, foot tapping music for those whe prefer to do their 


own calling 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 
Album 6—Ed Durlacher’s famous walk-through Instructions make learning these 
dances @ pleasure 
RHYTHMS 
Album 7—Specificaliy designed to aid in the teaching of rhytame and musle 


“ppreciation to the very young, Ed Durlacher teache with a full orchestral 
background 


SQUARE DANCES: WITHOUT INSTRUCTIONS 
Album 8—FEasy to-understand, jovial calls Music with a perfect rhythm 
beat Eight of the country’s most popular square dances 


4il records are guaranteed against breakage. 


OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. NOW USE HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER TEACHING AIDS 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES ‘ 
Dept. PE-5, Freeport, N. Y : 
Gentlemen 
I want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please '‘ 
send me a free descriptive folder 
Name 

City State 
In Canada: Thomas Allen, Ltd. ; 

266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario ' 


.¥ 
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Enjoy 
yourself... 


refresh 
with 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 3411 N St, NW, Washington 7, DC 


RT Section Meeting 


Tentative plans for AAHPER’s Recrea- 
tional Therapy Section Meeting to be held 
at the Hotel Statler in New York City April 
21 include reports on the formation of the 
Council for the Advancement of Recreation 
in Hospitals, on plans for evaluation of the 
existing section title, and on the activities 
and plans of the Eastern District Section. 

There will be panel discussions on hospi- 
tal programs according to type of patients, 
and a general discussion on the conduct of 
hospital recreation, with special attention 
being given to the use of administrative 
devices. Election of new officers for the 
National and Eastern District Sections will 
take place. This meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the joint meeting of the 
AAHPER and its Eastern District. 


Minnesota Institute 


On January 12 representatives of the Na- 
tional American Red Cross, the Veterans 
Administration, and the University of 
Minnesota met to finalize plans for the 
University’s Second Institute in) Hospital 
Recreation. ‘The institute will be held at 
the University’s Center for Continuation 
Study, May 26-29. 

Recognized leaders in the field will pre 
sent papers and lead discussions on such 
topics as the history of hospital recreation, 
recreation in medicine, the supervision of 
professional and volunteer staff, manage 
ment devices, and professional preparation 
and support; the problems associated with 
the conduct of recreation will be identified 
and analyzed by type of patient. 

Those desiring to participate in the in- 
stitute should write to Fred M. Chapman, 
Assistant Professor, Division of Recreation 
Leadership, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14 


A Surgeon Speaks on Recreation 


In the section on Medicine of the Janu- 
ary 18 issue of Time, famed Surgeon Sir 
Heneage Ogilvie offers a solution to the 
high toll of modern stress, which appears 
to contain sound philosophy upon which 
to base the conduct of hospital recreation. 

Quoting from Time: “Said he: ‘If we 
cannot relieve stress, we must break it 
somewhere in the chain. . . . Only leisure 
can rehabilitate the overstressed mechanism 


of the mind... .” But mere idleness is not 
the answer. The kind of leisure men need 
in a machine-age civilization is rather some 
spare-time task or occupation ‘that makes 
some call on their intelligence and restores 
their self-respect, transforming them once 
more from cogs in a machine to men 
among men’.” 


Program Aids 


The Recreation Program Service of the 
National Recreation Association Defense 
Services has published a 28-page Guide to 
Free and Inexpensive Publications on Rec- 
reation and Leisure. This guide is the first 
attempt to provide in organized form a list 
of such recreation publications. ‘The list 
contains references on Active Games and 
Sports, Areas and Facilities, Arts and Crafts, 
Drama and Music, Home Recreation, Na- 
ture and Outing Activities, and Social Ac- 
tivities, as well as the names and addresses 
of the firms offering the publications. 


NAMT Officers 


During the Fourth Annual Conference of 
the National Association for Music Thera- 
py, held last October 19-21, at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education, Michigan 
State College, Mrs. Myrtle Fish Thompson, 
director of music therapy, Essex County 
Overbrook Hospital, Cedar Grove, N. J., 
was elected President. 

Mariana Bing, staff member of the Na- 
tional American Red Cross, was elected edi- 
tor. Continuing as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are Drs. Karl A. Menninger, 
Ira S. Altshuler, and John M. Anderson. 

Newly elected committee members  in- 
clude the Past-President of the NAMT, 
FE. Thayer Gaston, chairman, Music Educa- 
tion Department, University of Kansas, and 
Lenard Quinto, chief of music, Department 
of Medicine & Surgery, Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 


RT in Michigan 

The Januray 11 National Recreation As- 
sociation Active Associate Membership Let- 
ter announces that the State of Michigan 
is seeking a “man or woman, to have charge 
of newly organized recreational therapy 
program in 1600 bed state hospital.” Start- 
ing salary is $3,587.52 and applicants are 
asked to write the Personnel Officer, Caro 
State Hospital for Epileptics, Caro, Mich. *® 
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Dance 
(Continued from page 60) 


Dance Instructors Everywhere! 


A directory of all dance teachers in each 
state has been compiled. Check with your 
state or district chairman (see below) to 
be sure your name, school, and kind of 
dance you teach are in the directory. 


Reminder 
Eastern District! Send dance news to 
your chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Madden, 


Univ. of Maryland, College Park, by April 
5 or to the “Spotlight” editor by April 9. 
New York Convention 

Don’t miss the Pre-Convention dance ses- 
sions. 

On Apr. 19 at 9:00 a.m. Betty Meredith- 
Jones (England—Laban) and Margret Dietz 
(Germany—-Wigman) will be two of the 
guest teachers. 

Bring your leotards and participate in 
this and the afternoon session, to be di- 
rected by Dvora Lapson, on Hebrew folk 
dance. 

Registration fees for the dance sessions 
are as follows: 

Regular members: 


All day session $3.00 

Morning only $2.00 

Afternoon only $2.00 
Student members: 

All day session $2.00 

Morning only $1.50 


Afternoon only 


$1.50 


Spotlight on the South 


Claudia Moore Read, dance chairman of 
Southern District, has divided her career 
between six colleges and such professional 
training grounds as Bennington Summer 
School, Mary Wigman School, and Hum- 
phrey-Weidman. She is a professor at Mary 
Washington College, Va. 

Chairmen of the southern states are: 
Doris Churnside, Univ. of Ala.—Ala; Peggy 
Wallick, Ark. A. and M—Ark,; Helen Smith, 
8500 Cheryl Lane, Miami-—Ffla.; Franziska 
Boas, Shorter College--Ga.; Dorothy Chris- 
man, Box 363, Berea—Ky.; Betty Shaffer, 
Northwestern State College—La.; Anne In- 


gram, Univ. of Miss.—Miss. 
Ruth Price, Univ. of N. C.—N, C.; Flor- 
ence Blackmore, Univ. of Tulsa—Obla.; 


Alice Salo, Winthrop College—S, C.; Peggy 
Thomas, Girls Preparatory School, Chatta- 
nooga—Tenn; Mary Montague, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College—Texas; and Betsy 
Martin, Radford College—Va. 


From North Carolina 
e In addition to a busy schedule of mod- 
ern dance and tap programs, the Women’s 
College, Univ. of N. C.,, has 
reported a full summer program: a South- 
ern Section Dance Workshop, a six-weeks 
graduate course, and the six-weeks Burns 
ville Summer School of Fine Arts 

Virginia dance director of 
Women’s guided the workshop, 
and gave classes in dance notation, tech- 


Greensboro, 


Moomaw, 
College, 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


FDUCATLION, 


nique, and composition, and taught reper 
tory numbers. 

Phoebe Barr, formerly of the Denishawn 
Company, and Joan McGhee and Norma 
Huff both of Auianta, gave classes in primi- 
tive rhythms and improvisation in com- 
position. Evening discussions emphasized 
dance in education. 

Administrator also of the 
course, Miss Moomaw stressed the contri 
butions of dance to education. The class 
developed a dance curriculum and studied 
studio designs and equipment. Miss Moo. 
maw’s course, “The Anthropological Basis 
of Dance,” studied the development of 
dance. 

At the Burnsville School, Miss Moomaw 
guided an experiment, “The Creative Pro- 
cess." “Twenty instructors 
dents participated. 

@ Members of the Modern Dance Club at 
the Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, presented 
compositions at the Arts Festival in Greens 
boro in February and are preparing a 
spring recital. Seven men and eight women 
in the group will make a short tour of the 
state in the spring. The UNC square dance 
club has given two campus demonstrations 
e@ Salem College will be one of the hosts 
of the UNC dance group. Salem dance ac 
tivity has centered around 
grams. 

e@ Frankel and Ryder will visit the Univ. 
of N. C. and Duke Women’s Colleges and 


graduate 


and their stu- 


chapel pro- 


(Continued on page 75) 


Retail 
$4.75 


PRINCESS TUNIC 
AND TRUNKS 


A really smart garment for teaching in ballet 
and other types of dancing. Ideal for big girls 
because it's form fitting and slenderizing 
Colors: Black, Royal and Copen Blue. 
Sizes: Children 4-12—Adults 12-40. 
Other sizes and colors to order 
Rayon jersey or Mercerized Cotton 


Ask for FREE 


a. chatila « eco. 
5719 18th Ave. Bklyn. 4, N. Y. 


catalog when ordering. 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DA 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 
extra, 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 
age extra. JA-B54 


€ 


NCE DRUM 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


THE FOLK DANCE CATALOG 


Here is the book that has been written with your FOLK DANCE TEACHING PROBLEMS IN MIND. 
DANCES FOR ALL LEVELS. Phono records OBTAINABLE FOR ALL DANCES. ORDER NOW $2.50. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATORS. 


BOX 21, KINGSTON, N. Y. 


AND RECREATION 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


HOCKEY AND ARCHERY 
CARTS 


by MARJORIE 5S. LARSEN 
Instructor, Edison High School 
Stockton, Calif 

If WAS THE need for having suitable 
means to carry hockey and archery equip 
ment from the storage rooms to the ath- 
etic field and at the same time making the 
equipment accessible to students that caused 
me to design archery and hockey carts. 

Small scaled models were made, and from 
these, full-sized carts were made by the 
shops of the Stockton Unified School Dis- 
trict. Your mechanical drawing teacher can 
draw detailed plans of the carts, from the 
accompanying pictures. 


Hockey Cart 


The hockey cart allows for storage of 
sticks in each compartment and will hold 
at least 50 sticks. ‘The center section is used 
for shin guards and for storage of balls 
This section should be wider than that 
shown in the accompanying picture but be 
cause of narrow doors into our equipment 
storage room, it was made only as wide as 
possible. The stick partitions are very satis 
factory, as sticks can be kept in place better 
than in the traditional cart 

The cart has four rubber-tired 


wheels, the rear two swiveled. The material 


Top view of hockey cart. Note compartments, 


ply bottom. 


used is 14-inch five-ply, with %4-inch five- 


Archery Cart 

The archery cart has been most useful, 
as we practically have a storage room on 
wheels. ‘The cart is used to carry all equip 
ment necessary for one class and is rolled 
to the archery range. 

It will hold about 48 bows, hung on both 
sides from the hooks. The various storage 
compartments hold ground quivers, finger 
tabs, and arm guards. The front storage 
compartments may be used for score sheets 
and extra strings. The side compartment 
may be used for the teacher's roll book. 
The one long compartment is used to carry 
an arrow stand (removable) which holds 
about 48 sets of 6 arrows each. 

The cart saves much time in case of 
breakage of bows, strings, or arrows, and 
eliminates the checking out of equipment 
to each student. 


CALIFORNIA KICKBALL 


by EDDIE OSTERVICH 
King School 


Akron, Ohio 
Equipment: 


Gymnasium; one volleyball; 
six bases 6" sq.; and chalk. 

Players: any number—one catcher, one 
pitcher, and other players distriouted about 
the gym. 


Restraining Line (Not absolutely neces- 
sary). At times used to prevent encroach- 
ment of the Fielding Team. Players cannot 
cross the line until the ball is kicked. 


Batting Order: No. | of Team | bats. then 
No. 1 of Team 2; alternate batting. 


The Game: | he game starts by the pitcher 
in the center jump circle or the pitcher's 
box. Pitcher rolls the ball underhand to- 
ward home plate. 

Batter running when his toe 
touches the kickball and the ball goes out- 


Starts 


(Continued on page 68) 


Side view of archery cart. Note how 

removable section (pictured below) 
fits into cart, 


Stand for arrows lifts out of archery cart for use at field. 
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The gym at Towson High School, Towson, Maryland, fea- 
tures five Porter 217B ‘‘Hoistaway” Basketball Backstops 
which may be hoisted to the ceiling to make room for 
other activities. Porter 237B All-Steel Fan-Shaped Back- 
boards are used. Towson also has Porter gymnasium 
opparatus including climbing ropes, horizontal bar ond 
gym mots. 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


the Atlantic States say Porter 


Go from Maine down the Atlantic Seaboard . . . cut back 
diagonally to the District of Columbia... then return. Here 
in the Atlantic States as elsewhere, wherever you go all over 
America, you'll find Porter basketball backstop equipment 
and gymnasium apparatus in use in the leading schools, 
universities, Clubs and community houses. It’s not difficult 
to find out why! Porter equipment meets the highest stand- 
ards of quality—and Porter service is prompt, intelligent 
and eager to please you. 


EQUIPPING A GYM? 


If you are equipping an existing building or planning a 
new one, Porter engineers can be helpful to you. Years 
of experience in solving installation problems of broad 
variety qualify them to counsel wisely. No obligation 
Write today. 


ity 
THE J. E. PO RTE hd CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women’s Athietics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


NSGWS ELECTIONS, 
1954-56 


Voting Regulations 


Candidates for Chairman-elect are 
nominated by an NSGWS committee 
made up of two representatives for each 
district, Names are suggested by commit 
tee members, and by anyone else who is 
interested. All names sent in are consid 
ered by the committee, and the final 
selection is made by vote of the members 
of the section, 


Anyone interested in athletics for girls 
and women, and who is an active, pro- 
fessional, student, life, or patron mem 
ber of the AAHPER, is eligible to vote. 
Voting may be done by mail on the bal 
lot below, or at a District or National 
Convention. 


Before casting your vote, please con 
sider the qualifications of the candidates 
which are listed on this page. The 
Chairman-elect holds office for two years, 
and serves as co-ordinator for the work 
of the district chairman. She automati 
cally succeeds to the office of Chairman 
at the end of the two-year period 


NSGWS Ballot 
for 
CHAIRMAN-ELECT 
to the Legislative Board 


Use this ballot or facsimile only if you 
are unable to vote at your district or 
national convention. 


(Vote for one) 


[| GRACE FOX, Florida State College, 


Lallahassee 


MARIAN PURBECK, High School, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Member of AAHPER: Yes 
District 


Signature . 


Mail before April 1, 1954, to: Laurte F. 
Campbell, Barbour Gymnasium, Ann 
Arbor, Mi higan 


Candidates 


Grace Fox 


Marion Purbeck 


GRACE FOX 

Degrees: 
Florida State College for Women—B.S. 
Columbia University—M.S. 
Indiana University—Ph.D. 

Positions: 
Lakeland High School; Florida State 
University. 

Type of experience: 
Work with professional students in 
curricular and extra-curricular activ- 
ities; Visiting teacher internship 
program. 
“On-Call” Consultant in Physical Edu- 
cation for the State Department of 
Education. 
Workshops and confesences on state 
probleras, 
Member of National Conference on 
Physical Fducation for Elementary 
School Age Children. 

Memberships: 
NEA, AAHPER, Florida AHPER, 
NAPECW, SAPECW, AAUP, ASCD, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda 
Theta, Kappa Delta Pi. 

Offices and committees: 
AAHPER: President, Florida AHPER; 
Board of Directors, FAHPER. 
NSGIWS: Chairman, Soccer Committee; 

Offices: 
Chairman, Basketball Committee. 
NAPECW: Member, Professional Lead- 
ership) Committee, Public Relations 
Committee, Competition Committee 
for NAPECW; Chairman, SAPECW 
Public Relations Committee. 

MARION E. PURBECK 

Degrees: 
Sargent School—diploma. 
Femple University—B.S. 
Rutgers University—Fd.M. 
New York University and Rutgers Oni- 
versity advanced graduate work. 


Positions: 
Instructor, of Health and Physical 
Education, High School, Bangor, Pa. 
Supervisor of Physical Education—-Fle 
mentary Schools, Hackensack, N. |. 
Director of Girls Physical Education 
High School, Hackensack, N. J. 
Member of Co-Adjutant Staff-—Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Asst. Director, Y Camp-— Bear Mt., 
¥. 

Type of experience: 
Three citations received from New 
Jersey AHPE; award for Distinguished 
Leadership; award for Meritorious 
Service; and highest award granted for 
Professional Service and Leadership. 


Memberships: 
NEA; AAHPER; New Jersey Educa 
tion Association; New Jersey AHPE; 
Hackensack Education Association; 
Bergen County Education Association; 
PTA. 
A4AHPER—Vice President for Physical 
Education, Eastern District; President 
of New Jersey AHPE; President of 
Bergen County Physical Education As 
sociation; Chairman Nominating Com- 
mittee, Eastern District; Secretary, 
Fests and Membership Committee, 
astern District. 
NSGWS~—-Treasurer NSGWS; Secretary 
of Legislative Board; Chairman of 
Standards Committee; Chairman of 
Executive and Finance Committee; 
Fastern District Chairman; New Jersey 
Representative. 
NEA—President, Hackensack Educa- 
tion Association; Chairman Curricu- 
lum Committee, Hackensack Public 
Schools. 


Committee work: 

AAHPER —- Nominating Committee, 
National; Executive Committee — of 
Fastern District; Associate Editor, 
AAHPER Journat; Council of New 
Jersey AHPE; Bergen County Health 
Committee; Joint Committee on Stand- 
ards in Athletics for Secondary School 
Girls (AAHPER, NASSP, NFSHSAA) . 
NSGWS— Research; Standards Execu- 
tive and Finance; Operating Code; 
New Jersey Committee of NSGWS; 
Legislative Board. 


Articles in: 
AAHPER  Journat, NEA Journal, 
NSWA Sports Bulletin, New Jersey 
Newsletter. 


NSGWS NEWS 
Synchronized Swimming Articles 


Vigor, published by the Department of 
Education, Arts and Science, Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa, is carrying a series 
of articles on Synchronized Swimming by 
Ann Ross. 

Miss Ross, formerly Assistant Professor 
of Health and Physical Education at Wash 
ington University, St. Louis, is on a two- 
year lectureship at University of Stellen- 
basch, Cape Province. 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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“Apr. 3, 1954 


2400 BROADWAY. 
1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. 
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How We Do It (from page 64) 


side the home plate. Whether fair or foul, 
it is considered a hit. Base runner can then 
advance as many bases as he possibly can. 
Bases: Any number can get on any base 
by the batting team, 1-5-8-10, etc. Runners 
can stick on base, pass, wait, or run by 
groups, 

First base: The only base where the field- 
ers can touch the base and get the runner 
out, On any other base, the fielders must 
tag or throw the ball at the runners to get 
them out. 

Fifth base: Runners on this base cannot 
steal or advance home. They must be 
batted in 


TEAM Wt (Girts) 


Center Jump or 
3° Chalk Circle 


< TEAM | (Boys) 


| 


— 
Diagram for kickball field. 


Cutoff: On any hit ball, if the fielding 
team throws the ball into the pitcher's box, 
any runner in between the bases must go 
back to the last base they occupied, and 
no play can be made on them. 

this is an important rule: 

If the fielding team cannot get the run- 

ners out, the best thing to do is to throw 
the ball to the center or the pitcher's box. 
In this way runners are prevented from ad- 
vancing. ‘The class should know this, 
Play of the Fielders: Any time the ball is 
not in the pitcher’s box, fielding team can 
play for the runners and attempt to get 
them out according to the rules of the 
game. 

Once the ball is in the pitcher's box, run 
ners must stick on the base; fielders cannot 
make a play for the runners, 
Retiring the Sides: After 
side retires. 

If the fielder catches a fly ball, batter 
ws out 

If a fielder catches a fly ball which hits 
the wall, batter is out. 

Fielder can tag the runner out before he 
reaches base safely. 

Fielder can throw the ball at the runner 
before he reaches base safely. 

Runner is out if the ball touches him on 
any rebound. 

Runner is out if the batter's ball hits the 
runner, 

Important Rule: Any runners caught in 
between the bases on a fly ball, become 
automatically out. Encourage girls and boys 
to catch fly balls when runners are in be- 


three outs, the 
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tween bases. This is a good way to get to 
bat quicker. 


Supplementary Suggestions 


There are no balls or strikes in this game. 

If the batter hits the ball in the pitcher's 
circle, fielding team must still have to play 
for him at first. 

Ball must be kicked outside the home 
plate before it is considered a hit. Other- 
wise the batter gets another chance at bat. 

In cases where one team is far too su- 
perior, make a rule that if one team scores 
ten runs, that side automatically retires. 

Avoid boys and girls crowding home 
plate. If no restraining line is made, have 
a distance of 12-15 feet from the batter's 
box. Have one player on a base for the 
fielding team and others distributed about 
the gymnasium. 


VISIBLE GERMS 


by MARGARET CIBSON 
Arizona State Health Dept. 
Phoenix, Ariz 

A new program of health instruction in 
Arizona is making it possible for children 
to see how germs are spread and how they 
grow. 

This new technique for health instruction 
was introduced into Maricopa County 
schools by Frank R. Williams, director of 
health education, State Department of 
Health. Big poster-size flip charts demon- 
strate proper handling of foods and uten- 
sils and illustrate simple, basic rules of hy- 
giene and health. Although the charts illus- 
trate how foods become contaminated by 
exposure to fingers, flies, and filth, the dem- 
onstration is carried further. 

Prepared Petri dishes are brought into 
the classroom. The children are asked to 
contaminate the plates by touching with 
the fingers, coughing, and by bringing the 
culture media into, contact with such ob- 
jects as strands of hair and chewing gum. 
The plates are then labeled and incubated 
at the State Laboratory. After incubation 
is completed, crops of germs can easily be 
spotted on the plates. The Petri dishes are 
returned to the classroom so that all can 
see how rapidly bacteria grow and spread. 

These “live” demonstrations have proved 
very popular with boys and girls because 
they furnish positive proof that invisible 
germs are reaily alive and growing. 


How We Do It 
Game Book 


Games which have appeared in the 
How We Do It section of the JOUR- 
NAL will soon be reprinted in a new 
AAHPER publication. If you are 
using an original or unique game 
which would interest other teachers, 
please send a brief description im- 
mediately to: 


How We Do It Editor, AAHPER, 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


ROTATION HANDBALL 


by IRWIN AUCUST 
lacksonville High School 
Jacksonville, 

IS PART OF your gymnasium loafing? Part 
of ours was, until we re-discovered a half- 
filled storeroom. We wanted to include 
handball in our program, but we had no 
place to play. 

By clearing out a few odds and ends and 
painting the service and short lines on the 
floor, we found that we had converted our 
storeroom into a good scaled-down four- 
wall handball court. Our room is 25 x 12 
feet. 

In trying to give as many boys as possible 
a chance to participate, we developed a 
modified game which eight to 12 boys can 
play. We call this game rotation handball. 

The object of the game is similar to that 
of handball. The players try to return the 
ball to the front wall before it bounces on 
the floor. We play all balls in front of the 
service line. Balls passing this line are 
played over or counted as short serves. 


Front Wall 


Diagram for handball court. 
How To Play. The boys are divided into 
teams with the same number of players on 
each side. As seen in the diagram, the play- 
ers stand in a file next to the side walls 
behind the short line. 

The first boy on one team (X in the 
diagram) serves the ball, and he immedi- 
ately moves to the end of his file. His op- 
ponent, the first boy in the other file (O 
in the diagram), returns the serve and 
moves to the end of his file. The next boy 
on X team hits the ball and moves to the 
rear. The game goes on, with the teams 
rotating after each boy hits the ball. 

Only the serving team may score points. 
We play 15 points to a game. If the re- 
ceiving team wins a rally, it gets the serve. 

Rotation handball not only accommodates 
a large number of boys in a small court, 
but it helps to sharpen the players’ front 
court game and encourages the use of both 
hands. 

We use a tennis ball instead of a regular 
handball. It is easier to hit and we do not 
need costly handball gloves. 

Rotation handball and regular singles 
and doubles have proved so popular that 
we have included handball as a sport in 
our intramural program. * 
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200 A Ave. N.W. 


NISSEN Introduces Revolutionary 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 
creates the UNI-TUBE, a smooth, 
endless frame without upthrusts or 


projections. Folds flat with all ~ a 
pads in place. . . Pads don’t bunch or - 
pinch. . . A Faster Flashfold. . . | 


More Compact. .. Handles, folds as 
single unit. 


FREE LITERATURE 


*Reg. U.S Pat. Off 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE | 


New Frame Tube | 


e 


Write for 


Finest In The World 
For The World's 


Greatest Athletes 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Suit shown is a new model 
No. 268 ‘‘Easy-on’’. 


Here's a colorful and com- 
fortable all-sports suit de- 
signed to slip on and off in 
a jiffy. Tunic style with 
colored metal grippers from 
neckline to hem. Matching 
elastic leg bloomer. Deep 
pleated action back, flared 
skirt, attached belt with non- 
rust buckle, pocket and ac- 
tion styled sleeve. 


In Sanforized Cadet Blue, 
Jade Green, Yellow or White 
at only $4.95. 


Write for free color cir- 
cular, or send for sample 
suits today! 


The National label is 
your Guarantee of satisfac- 
tion.” 


sports cQuipment co. 


ST. Fond du Lac @ Wis 


380 N MARQUETTE 


Wulttonal 


GYM SUITS 
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General Comments 


@ Children in Focus, the 1954 Yearbook of 
the Association that came off the press only 
a few days ago, is as new in content as it 
is the first book to deal 
with health education, 
physical education, and recreation educa- 
tion in the elementary school. [t is up-to 
date; it is forward-looking. 


is in printing. It 
comprehensively 


There are 21 chapters under six main 
headings. Part I “The Child and His 
World” — deals with the child’s growth and 
development; Part II Planning a Pro 
gram considers the kinds of knowledge 
of the child that must preface setting up a 
program of health, physical education, and 
recreation in the elementary school; Part 
it “Content of the Program” consid 
ers movement experiences, health, safety, 
the handicapped, and competition; Part IV 

“New Challenges” explores some of 
the larger aspects of education, such as 
moral and spiritual values, mental health, 
and social living; Part V “After-School 
Experiences” — considers community school 
camping, the noon hour, and home play; 
and Part VI “What of the Future?” - 
deals with the preparation of teachers and 
future trends 

Fach of the 24 authors has dealt with a 
phase of the subject on which he is a rec 
ognized authority. Fach one has drawn 
upon his own rich experience to produce 
co-operatively a rich book. Children in 
will be a addition the 
bookshelf of the teacher and administrator 

for all those who have anything to do 
with the planning or executing of a pro 
gram of health, physical education, and 
recreation for children of the elementary 
school age group 
@ The District of Columbia AHPER by 
action of its Board of Directors last June 
lifted its barriers to Negro members 

For many years there 
tions working side by side 


Focus welcome to 


were two associa 
@ Prospective teachers Of physical education 
now have an opportunity to demonstrate 
their abilities when the National Teacher 
Examinations are given The new 80 
minute Physical Education Test was given 
for the first time at the last nation-wide 
administration of these exams, February 13. 
The test was developed in co-operation 
with the Test Development Department of 
ETS by a committee appointed from a 
panel nominated by the AAHPER. The 
addition of an Optional Examination in 
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Physical Education brings to a total of nine 
the NTE tests available for specialized fields 
or levels of teaching. 

@ The Office of Education has sent out a 
questionnaire to American colleges and uni- 
versities to secure information on the prepa- 
ration of teachers and other leaders in the 
fields of health edacation, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. AAHPER is co-operat- 
ing in this study, the results of which will 
be published by the Office of Education. 


Health Education 
@ Elizabeth S. Avery, AAHPER consultant 
in health education, represented the Asso 
ciation at a two-day conference sponsored 
by the American Dental Association recently 
in Chicago. 

Conference members suggested that (1) 
states and local dental societies hold work- 
shops on dental health education in co-op- 
eration with educators; (2) toothbrushing 
programs be encouraged in schools; (3) a 
program of pre-school dental examinations 
be established similar to the pre-school 
medical examinations now required — by 
many schools. 


Physical Education 
@ West Virginia University has announced 
openings in graduate assistantships — in 
physical education for men, physical educa- 
tion for women, recreation, and health 
education, 

Assistantships are open to candidates for 
the degree of Master of Science in Physical 
Education and Master of Science in Recrea- 
tion and will pay stipends ranging from 
$600 to $1,200. 

Further information may be secured from 
Ray O. Duncan, School of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown. Applications should be 
filed before April 1. 


If you do not have your 
official AAHPER to 
wear at National or District 
Conventions, you will want 
to order it now. 

The insignia are available in red, 
white, and blue enamel and can be pur- 
chased as pins, buttons, or charms. They 
are a metal replica of our official seal. 

Prices and complete details can be 
obtained from the designers, L. G. Bal- 
four Co., Box 718, Attleboro, Mass. 
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Recreation and Outdoor Education 


@ Henry Stoddard Curtis, promotor of the 
playground movement and former super- 
visor of the District of Columbia _play- 
grounds, passed away January 9 in Aurora, 
Ohio, following an illness. 


A nationally known authority on recrea 
tion, Mr. Curtis was responsible for creating 
the D. C. Recreation Department in 1911. 
For several years he was Director of Hy- 
giene and Physical Training for the State 
of Missouri. 

He helped organize the Playground As 

sociation of America (now the National 
Recreation Association) and was an organ- 
izer of the recreation movement in Hawaii 
in 1920. At one time he was a YMCA 
physical director in France. 
@ A course in dog-sledding is being taught 
at the seventh annual winter camp of Bos 
ton University at Sargent Camp in Peter 
borough, N. H. 

Believed to be the first dog-sledding 
course ever offered on the college level in 
the United States, it is taught by Lorna 
Demidoff. 

The winter camp, which began the 
weekend of Jan. 8-10, will complete its 
seyies of 12 weekend programs Mar. 26-28. 


@ The new leisure: asset or burden to Amer- 
ican families? is the topic of the spring 
issue of CHILD STUDY magazine. 

David Riesman, Gunnar Dybwad, Law 
rence Kubie, Robert Goldenson, Ruth Hart- 
ley, and Alethea Beckhard are among the 
authors of articles appearing in the maga 
zine. 

Discounts are available on quantity or 
ders. For more information, write the 
Child Study Association of America, 132 E. 
74th St. New York 21 
@ The National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development will hold its usual three-week 
summer laboratory session at Gould Acad- 
emy, Bethel, Maine, June 20-July 10. 

Persons involved in problems of working 
with groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are invited 
to apply. Approximately 125 applicants 
will be accepted. 

The Laboratory is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service of the NEA 
and by the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics of the University of Michigan. For 
further information, write: the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, 1201. l6th N.W., Wash.6,D.C. 
OF 
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Promote Healthful Recreation | 


with ARCHERY » » » 


Ben Pearson Colleguan 


Stent 52" recurved hickory bow, inlaid arrow- 
plate, genuine leather grip and Lay-latex double- 
loop linen string. Available with bows pulling 25, 
30 or 35 pounds. Six 26” target arrows with plastic 
nocks and 2-color crest. Accessories: Reinforced 
leather arm guard and finger tab. 24” full color 
target face. Booklet, ‘Archery Made Easy,"’ by Ben 


Pearson. 
$1500 


“Write today for free catalogue, literature on “How to Organize 
an Archery Club” and the name of your nearest dealer 


rto 
ANSAS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR AWARDS 


Write us fully about your award problems for executive study 
here and ideas with quotations. 


AWARDS to fit any reasonable budget. 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA AS BADGE, BUTTON OR CHARM 
PRICE LIST — OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


1/10th Ster. 
INSIGNIA ef Sitver 
Button—for coat lapel . $1.15 
Pin—with safety catch 1.15 
Charm—with double ring 1.15 
18” fine chain—with clasp 1.00 
Add 20% Federal Excise Tax and any Sales or Use taxes. 

Mailed prepaid. 

Write for your Copy of the 1954 edition of 
The BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 
Official Jeweler to 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


Place all orders direct with... 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


FACTORIES — ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
In Canada—Contact the nearest Birks Store 


Sports Equipment 


to figure out that 
“Bull Frog” 


TRADT MARR 
OFF 


makes mouldy, dingy shower 
rooms and swimming pools 
look sparkling clean! 


iTS NO SECRET that Bull Frog Saf-T Klenz removes rust and stains, lime deposits 
and algae formations leaving a clean gleaming surface with floors and decks that 


ally slip-prooft 


THE SMART THING TO DO is to take us up on ovr offer of a generous tree sample 

s for the asking, and see for yourself how swimming pools and showers can 

be spark aright in half the time and with holf the effort the Saf-T-Klenz woy! it 

conditions thet breed and spread infectious germs. Simply sprinkle 
at-T-Klenz powder on the damp surface » lightly and then 


No hard rubbing. It's odorless and ho less t 


Sold with ao guarantee of satisfactior 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


724 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohio 


Ad 
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: 
IT DOESN'T TAKE A DETECTIVE | 
| 
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Please free sample of Sof T Klenz Ple send au 
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by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Chairman, Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


THE OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


THE OPAQUE projector presents endless 
opportunities for improving instruction in 
the areas of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. It enables the instructor 
to flash upon the screen almost any picture, 
diagram, chart, or illustration. It requires 
no costly rental or purchase of films or 
filmstrips. 

Almost any material from pamphlets or 
textbooks can be adequately projected. The 
teacher can make and develop endless types 
of useable materials at litthe or no cost in 
time and money. Football or basketball 
plays can be sketched on an index card and 
be immediately enlarged for all to. see. 
Along with the movie and filmstrip, it pre- 
sents the advantage of the darkened room 
which invariably tends to focus attention. 


What It Is 

The opaque projector (also known as 
delineascope, reflectoscope, and beloptican) 
is an outgrowth of the old “magic lantern” 
type of projector. By means of intense light 
ing and a series of lenses and mirrors placed 
at 45 degree angles, an enlarged image is 
reflected on the screen. 

To use an opaque projector effectively, 
the teacher must be adequately trained in 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs 
Useable On Both C 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 

rite to 


— K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY, 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


STURDY FABRIC, WELL MADE, 
COLOR FAST 


$10.50 Doz.* 
S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. 
N. Y¥. 19, N. Y. 
*Add 35ce for shipping. 


its use. Proper placement of material in 
the machine for projection, proper focusing, 
effective explanations, and intelligent inte- 
gration into total learning situations are 
all necessary in achieving desirable results. 

The projector is light and quite portable. 
It can be used in almost any type of room 
although it does require a darkened area 
for best effects. It can be set up ready for 
use in less than 30 seconds. As with any 
other type of visual aid, however, it must 
be emphasized that only where the opaque 
projector presents the most effective teach- 
ing medium in the learning situation should 
it be used. 


Suggestions for Use 

In the field of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, this “tool” can serve 
many purposes. Some of the many possibili- 
ties are as follows: 

1. To project valuable material from 
textbooks, pamphlets, and the like. (In 
many cases, this can eliminate the necessity 
for making expensive slides from books.) 

2. To present charts, graphs, photo- 
graphs, and diagrams. 

3. To present material which otherwise 
must be written on blackboards. (This 
would save much time and in many cases 
be more readable.) 

4. To show court diagrams, rules, tech- 
niques, fundamentals, and strategy. (Note: 

pointer may be used with the materials 
while in the machine, thus eliminating the 
necessity for the instructor to stand by the 
screen for pointing out necessary factors of 
importance. In some cases, it would be pos- 
sible for the instructor to actually project 
his hand, thus allowing him to portray 
more effectively such fundamentals as the 
grip in golf and tennis or the “string hand” 
position in archery.) 

5. To present materials from journals, 
bulletins, and other professional literature 
which otherwise is often neglected due to 
limited supplies of materials by the instruc- 
lor. 

6. Snapshots, pictures, and newspaper 
clippings can be much more effectively ob- 
served and studied if enlarged via opaque 
projector. 


Special Considerations 

1. Materials to be used must be thought- 
fully selected and analyzed prior to use. 

2. ‘The general procedure for using the 
machine and integrating materials into to- 
tal learning pattern must be planned in 
advance, 

3. Care must be taken so that all mate- 
rials to be used will fit properly in the 
machine. (Some materials should be mount- 
ed on cardboard if necessary.) 

4. Long exposure to the projector light 


will sometimes damage materials. (Precau- 
tions must be taken to avoid “over ex po- 
sure.”’) 

iA 


5. For best results adequate follow-up 
of the materials presented must be made. 
Conclusion 

The use of the opaque projector in the 
areas of health, physical education, and 
recreation offers another extremely valuable 
medium through which learning can be 


National Convention 
Film Showings 
If you have a film that you would like 
to have shown at the New York Conven- | 
tion April 19-23 or if you have in mind 
a film that you would like to see there, 
please write immediately to John A, 
Friedrich, chairman of the AAHPER 
Audio-Visual Committee, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich.. 
giving him the name of the film and 
address of distributor. 


| 


more effectively, adequately, and complete- 
ly achieved. 

It is one of the simplest pieces of visual 
equipment to operate and it is by far one 
of the least expensive of all projection de- 
vices. 


THE OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 
CLOSELY ASSOCIATED with the opaque 
projector is the overhead projector (Vue- 
Graph). This is very similar to the device 
used in bowling alleys for recording the 
score on a plastic sheet and having it pro 
jected overhead for all to see. 

A modified form of this same device is 
being used extensively in many areas of in- 
struction as a valuable teaching aid. A long 
transparent plastic roll (12 inches wide) 
is placed across the projection area in the 
same way that a camera film is “rolled” 
across the picture area in a regular cam- 
era. A special crayon is used for writing 
(or drawing) on the plastic sheet. This may 
be easily erased without smudging. 

The instructor (or coach) makes his dia- 
gram etc. on the plastic and it is immedi- 
ately projected as he writes or draws. He 
can be sitting facing the group and making 
his sketches and at the same time have 
them projected on the wall or screen above 
and behind him for all to see. 

This type of projector can be especially 
useful for the coach in presenting plays, 
diagrams, and suggestions to his teams. 


Advantages Over Blackboard 


It can be used to serve all purposes for 
which the blackboard is ordinarily used 
and it offers these advantages: 

1. Darkened room (although light enough 
for students to write) ; 

2. Much faster than blackboard; 

3. Easier to erase if necessary; 

4. Not necessary to erase (just roll on 
another blank and preserve the writing if 
desired) ; 

5. Easier to point out important factors; 

6. Provides for face-to-face (instead of 
back-to-face) contact between instructor 
and students; 

7. More legible and usually larger than 
blackboard would be; and 

8. Much easier for the instructor. » 
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Announcing 


A NEW motion picture on 
Normal Menstruation 


MOLLY GROWS UP ACTIVITIES 


—For presentation to girls nine to 
fifteen years of age— 


16mm., sound, black and white 


For preview and rental and pur- with CY TEMPO CONTROL 


chase information, please write: 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
(formerly Medical Films, Inc.) as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 

This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
116 Natoma Street speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
San Francisco 5 Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
“ the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 


45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36 The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 


system as well... for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


New and Exciting Field Game There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
SPEED. AueW AY cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
Combines elements of running, passing It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 
kicking. For boys and girls junior high the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 


through college. outdoors. 
Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 


Speed-a-way film REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
One reel, color, sound turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcas¢ 
Rental—$3.75 Sale—$95.00 and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
Also in black and white recreation centers. 
Speed -a-way Guide Book Available in single = and 
Containing the and 8 articles twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


PS ee e222 


Order Now 


MARJORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 


OFFER OF FREE SOUND TRACK 


Audio-visual departments of schools, ama- 
teur movie makers, churches, and industry 
may convert 16 mm. silent films to sound 
motion pictures free of charge during this 
month, 

Carl G. Schreyer, vice-president of mer- 
chandising of Bell & Howell, announced 
that the company will apply its magnetic 
Soundstripe free to up to 400 feet of film 
sent in through an authorized dealer. For complete detoils, 

The offer is designed to acquaint 16mm write to Dept. FC-8 
movie makers with the new system of re- 


cording magnetic sound on film. The film T H E E i. = u T PA Y 


will be returned to the dealer ready for 38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
recording. Dealers will assist film owners Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. « Cables: Morhanex 
in recording their sound commentary. * In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 


RECREATIONAL 


AUDIO-VISUAL ATHLETIC 
UCATION, ACTIVITIES 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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“Now know” 


How gratifying and how rewarding it is 
to see the change in the faces of your 
students at the close of your very first 
talk on menStruation. 

Lesson by lesson, you erase the false 
conceptions, the ignorance, the fear 
You do it by approaching the problem 
scientifically. You show them colored 
anatomical charts. You read them medi- 
cal papers. You give each one of them 
a small booklet (‘It's Natural—It's 
Normal’) for her own personal study. 

All of this material can be obtained 
without charge from Tampax. In “How 
Times Have Changed” you not only 
possess a complete scientitic treatise, but 
you have a clear exposition of the func- 
uion of an internal type of sanitary pro- 
tection. It is quite possible that many 
of the students in your school are 
already using Tampax. All of them, cer- 
tainly, want to know about it. See 
coupon, 


Guaranteed by 
Giodd Housekeeping 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
swan Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 3-34-B 


' 
' 


| 161 Bast 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

| Please send the tree material checked. (1) Tampax 
+ manual forteachers “How Times Have Changed.” 
Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet for 
students ‘It's Natural-It's Normal” with order 
card tor additional free supply 


Name. 


Girls and Women’s Sports 
(Continued from page 66) 


Lacrosse Team To Tour U. S. 

The U. S. Women’s Lacrosse Association 
announces the following itinerary of the 
Great Britain and Ireland Touring ‘Team 
in the United States. 


Mar. 29: Arrival—RMS Queen Mary 

Mar. 30-Apr. 4: Coll. of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg. Lacrosse Day for Vir- 
ginia schools and colleges 

Apr. 5-I1: Vicinity Baltimore and Wash., 
D. C. Southern Lacrosse Holiday Week- 
end 

Apr. 12-26: Vicinity Philadelphia 

Apr. 17-18: Northern Lacrosse Holiday 
Weekend. Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie 

Apr. 19-24: Vicinity New York City. Dem- 
onstration before National Physical 
Fducation Convention, New York City. 
Attendance at U.N. session. 

Apr. 24: U. S. vs. Great Britain and Ireland 
‘Touring Team, Blind Brook Polo Club, 
Purchase, N. Y. 

Apr. 25-May |: Vicinity Boston 

May 2-5: Smith College, Northampton 

May 6-13: Vicinity Westchester Co., N. Y., 
and Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 

May 14-16: Vicinity New York City and 
Long Island. 

May 17-21: Upstate New York and possibly 
Canada 

May 22-25: Vicinity Princeton, N. J. U.S. 
Touring Team 1951 vs. Great Britain 
and Ireland ‘Louring Team, Princeton 

May 26-31: Vicinity Philadelphia. National 
Lacrosse Tournament, Philadelphia 


June 2: Departure—-RMS Queen Elizabeth 


Hockey Club in Colorado 

Ihe Colorado Field Hockey Club was 
formed recently with 40 persons present 
from Greeley, Ft. Collins, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Boulder, and surrounding areas. 

Several practices and games have been 
held and a spring meeting of members is 
being planned. The steering committee for 
the group includes: Betty Everett, Greeley; 
Marion Davis, Denver; Hannah Todd, 
Boulder. * 


NSGWS PUBLICATIONS 
Official Guides for Spring 


1954 Softball-Track and field 50c 


1953-55 Aquatics, Winter Sports 
and Outing Activities 


Guide 75¢ 
1953-55 Recreational Games-Volley- 

ball 75c 
1952-54 Field Hockey-Lacrosse 75¢ 


1952-54 Individual Sports (Arch- 
ery, Bowling, Fencing, Golf, 


Riding) 75c 
1952-54 Soccer-Speedball 75¢ 
1952-54 Tennis-Badminton 75¢ 


Program Aids 


Sports Teaching Aids: Audio- 
Visual (1954) Card File 


Bibliog. $1.50 
Special Events in the Physical 

Education Program $1.25 
Basketball Rules for Girls—set 

of six filmstrips $24.00 
Sports Technique Charts (set of 

13) $1.50 


Closeout Sale 


Sports Technique Charts (formerly 
available only in complete sets) 


Archery Riding 
Badminton Soccer 
Basketball Softball 
Bowling Speedball 
Diving Volleyball 


Order now—individual charts for above 
sports in quantity lots. 10 copies of one 
chart—$1.50; 25 for $2.50; 50 for $4.00. 


Order from 
National Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


BOUVE—-BOSTON SCHOOL 


Affiliated with Tufts College and Now Located on Tufts College Campus 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — PHYSICAL THERAPY 


For young women with college entrance credits, four-year programs in 
physical education and physical therapy, leading to a B.S. in Education. 
Physical Therapy approved by the American Medical Association. De- 
sirable residences. Nearly 100% placement of graduates. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Director 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
Bouvé-Boston School, Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Dance 
(Continued from page 63) 


Agricultural and Technical College. At A. 
and T. a master lesson was given by Kath- 
erine Flowers, and a program was produced 
by the Basque singers and dancers. 

@ At Appalachian State College modern 
and folk dance clubs will unite in a con- 
cert and a May Day program. They plan 
to join the drama club in a musical com- 
edy. 

The folk dance club will perform in sev- 
eral N. C. cities. Miss Kirchner reports 
that a workshop on “Creative Dance and 
the Various Stages of Child Development” 
will be held in Greenville, S. C. 

At ASC men physical education majors 
are required to take modern, folk, and so- 
cial dance, 

e The Dec. dance program at St. Mary's 
College was a series of Christmas card 
scenes. The dance group also worked with 
the Glee and Drama Clubs on Menotti’s 
“Amahl.” Colored movies with music will 
be taken of the May Day dance program. 
e@ The Dance Group at Women’s College, 
Duke, is working on a spring program. Art 
students have sketched the dancers in ac 
tion. 

e@ At Queen's College, the beginning dance 
class gave Thanksgiving and Christmas pro- 
grams. They moved into their new dance 
studio in’ February. 

e Dance activities focus upon the annual 
Magnolia Festival (May Day) at Wake 
Forest. 

e N.C. College offers a dance minor. Stu- 
dents will see the Hariette Anne Gray 
Company give a_ lecture-demonstration, 
master lesson, and concert in the spring, 
when they will also give their own dance 
program. The group has made a film to 
help students analyze techniques and com. 
position, 

e Armantine Douglass, instructor of dance 
at Bennett College, is teaching a Sat. class 
for children. She has also organized a 
modern dance class for men and women on 
the faculty. 


From Arkansas 
e@ Orchesis at the Univ. of Ark. has grown 
from six to 22 members. Having presented 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame” in Dec. for 
local groups, they are now working toward 
an April concert. Professional dancers seen 
this year are: Iva Kitchell, dance satirist; 
Jose Limon group (with master lesson) at 
the third Ark. Dance Clinic; and Frankel 
and Ryder 

In addition ot the usual dance activity 
classes, the physical education department 
this year has offered courses in dance the- 
ory and rhythms for elementary children. 
The new faculty dance instructor is Mil- 
dred Barnhart, who replaced Miriam Jera- 
bek. 


From South Carolina 

e From its spring concert last year, the 
Modern Dance Group of Winthrop College 
mentions two dances of special interest. 
“Nameless Here For Evermore” was based 


on “The Raven,” by Poe. “The Half Pint 
Flask,” based on a story by Dubose Hay- 
wood, dealt with superstitions of the Ne 
groes of S. C. 

Activities this year include a Christmas 
program (with the college choir), a trip 
for some of the Southern Dance Section 
Workshop, a demonstration for playday, 
composition of dances for the College Latin 
High School Forum, a spring program, and 
visits from the Barbara Mettler Dance 
Group and Agnes DeMille Theatre Dance 
Company. 

The fourth annual High School Square 
Dance Clinic was held at Winthrop Col 
lege in December. Conducted by Gene 
Gowing, national director of Folkways 
Foundation, and sponsored by the Physi 
cal Education Department, it drew 358 stu 
dents. 


From Oklahoma 


e The Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, 
combines boys and girls physical educa 
tion classes for a successful) social dance 
program. Square and folk are also taught. 

Sophomores have a year of modern dance 
history, fundamentals, and composition 
Juniors have a semester of rhythmic analy 
sis and choreography. 

The Modern Dance Club is inviting oth 
er high schools to participate in a dance 
day. 


@ The dance program of Tulsa Central 
High School includes modern, social, square, 
and tap. “Introduction to Modern Dance” 
is an 18 weeks’ study of basic techniques 
given to Sophomores. Junior year offers 
composition. In “The Daze,” an all-school 
musical program, tap dances dominate, but 
bailet, modern, and social dances are in 
cluded. Most of the choruses are taught by 
professional teachers in town. 

e@ Fronie Asher, of a private studio, is 
directing a new Dance Workshop in Okla 
City. This is an organization of dance 


teachers and students who are combining 
to produce dance programs. 

e@ Georgia Clarke and Margaret Hyde, di 
rectors of dance at the YWCA's in Okla. 
City and Tulsa, respectively, have extensive 
programs including modern, tap, ballroom, 
square, and folk 

(Concluded on page 76) 


Combine a vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


With scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 21-AUGUST 13 
Work towards the BA or MA 


GENERAL BASIC 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


Specialized Offering 
In Education 


specific courses for elementary 
teachers, administrators, secondary 
education, guidance procedures, 
music education. 


14th SEASON OF THE 
HANYA HOLM 
DANCE SCHOOL 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Internationally-known artist teachers 
on regular and visiting faculty, student 
orchestra and chorus, chamber music 
classes, music festival concerts 


For further information and catalog address 
Director of Summer Session, Dept 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dance, Connecticut College 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
1954 
July 12 - August 22 


For complete information write 


New London, Connecticut 


Modern Dance Spanish Dance 


MARGARET CRASKE RAM GOPAL 
Ballet Hindu Dance 


ollege 


JACOBS PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
13th — 1954 — SEASON 


FOUNDER TED SHAWN oirector 


FACULTY 
PEARL LANG ANGEL CANSINO 


ANN HUTCHINSON JOHN CHRISTIAN 


Undergraduate and graduate credits are given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow, through Springfield 


Undergraduate Course-—8 weeks; Graduate Course—6 weeks both beginning Monday, july Sth, 1954 
For catalog and application blank, write: The Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


TED SHAWN CAROL LYNN 
Fundamentals Visual Aids 


Notation Stagecraft 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


a 
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SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 


shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send tor free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic fun- 
damentals and composition. 
WITH 
ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 
RECORDING 
BY 


AILEENE LOCKHART 


Associate Professor USC 


Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. $6.00 
postpaid 


TO 
GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK DANCER ton 


and 280 diagrams. 
Press of William J. Clark 
655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


$6.50 incl. postage. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Bimplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary. High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U. 8. $3.00 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


FOLK AND SQUARE 
DANCE RECORDS 


All of them from one central, depend 
able source. Serving schools and rec 
reation centers since 1940, 


The nation’s headquarters for folk and 
square dance records, books, informa- 
tion. Visit us when in New York. Send 
for the new 200 page 1954 catalog. 
FOLK DANCE HOUSE 
108 West 16 St. New York City II 
Mailing Address: Box 201, Flushing, N. Y. 


e@ Ihe Okla. Athletic Federation for Coi- 
lege Women sponsors playdays and an an- 
nual Dance Day which this vear was held 
in Okla. City at the YWCA. The Univ. of 
Okla. was hostess, with Margret Dietz as 
guest artist, presenting a lecture-demonstra- 
tion and master lesson. 

e this is Juana de Laban’s first year at 
Okla. College for Women. She is trying to 
get three new courses into the dance cur- 
riculum in the Fine Arts Division and di- 
recting a full TV schedule. 

e [he Univ, of Tulsa is experimenting 
with co-ed courses in ballet and dance 
fundamentals 

@ At Central State College, Orchesis did 
the ‘Shepherds’ Dance” the college 
choral group presentation of “Amahl,” and 
will give a spring recital. 

e@ At the Univ. of Okla., Orchesis and in- 
tramural dance activities this year have 
included: a “Dance of Welcome” at Mor- 
tar Board Walkout; an appearance as 
“guest artists” of Orchesis members and 
director, Helen Gregory, at the Okla. City 
Dance Worshop; lecture-demonstration 
on “Creative Dance Based on Square Dance” 
for the Okla. Education Assn.; an Intra- 
mural Dance Festival at which Il groups 
presented original studies; and the annual 
presentation of “The Juggler of Notre 
Dame.” On the latter program, presented 
also on ITV, Orchesis and Miss Gregory al- 
so offered dances based on the Beatitudes 
and Psalms composed to preludes, 
chorales, and sarabandes. 


From Kentucky 


e the modern dance group, Tau Sigma, 
is planning its annual concert. Jan Clarke, 
senior dance major, will choreograph and 
direct a section of the program in partial 
fulfillment of her B.A. degree. 

e@ New at the Univ. of Ky. is the Chil 
dren's Dance Group. Advanced dance stu- 
dents and majors assist Janice Stille, in- 
structor, with this class. Succeeding in its 
purposes of giving teaching experience to 
dance students and modern dance to Lex- 
imgton children, this group is now 50 strong 
with a long waiting list. 

The Univ. of Ky. faculty musicale series 

presented Miss Stille, Aimo Kiviniemi, tenor 
and professor of music, and the University 
String Quartet together in a concert this 
fall. Among the dances were “Procrastina- 
tion,” done to “Forlane’” from Ravel's “Le 
Tombeau de Couperin”; Folk Song Suite,” 
and “Patterns,” based on the poem by Amy 
Lowell and done to the first movement of 
Ravel's “Quartet in F.” 
@ Modern is the only dance taught at 
Fastern State College. The Modern Dance 
Club, directed by Charlotte W. McGuire, 
will do a spring program, the theme of 
which will be “The Sidewalks of New 
York.” It will include sketches of the street 
life, Harlem, Chinatown, a theater and the 
Bowery. 


From Georgia 


e The first senior dance major at Shorter 
College is director of the Dance Club. 


Among its activities this year are: a dem- 
onstration with compositions for the High 
School House Party, Chapel and Easter pro- 
grams, and a May Day performance based 
on Walt Whitman's “Song of the Open 
Road.” All are student-created with the 
help of Franziska Boas, instructor. Assist- 
ant in the Physical Education and Dance 
Dept. this year is Sylvia Shirley, Bachelor 
of Music. Miss Boas has given lecture- 
demonstrations recently at psychiatric clin- 
ics in San Francisco and Pittsburgh, and a 
master lesson to a recreation group in 
Evanston, III. 


Conn. College School, 1954 


The Board of Trustees of Connecticut 
College, New London, voted to continue the 
School of the Dance in 1954, Detailed plans 
are in the making for the summer session 
at the School (July 12-August 22) and for 
the seventh American Dance Festival, which 
will climax the season. 


Impulse! 

Have you read the West Coast publica- 
tion called “Impulse”? This is a non-profit 
annual edited by Marion Van Tuyl of Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif., and compiled by 
people who donate their time. Each issue 
is a collection of articles written by au- 
thorities on specific phases of dance. The 
1951 issue was Dance in Relation to the 
Individual and the Community; 1952 was 
Production; 1953 was Dance in Education. 
The 1954 issue will deal with the communi- 
cative propertics of dance. Copies can be 
obtained for $1.00 from Miss Van Tuyl. * 


Late Central District News 


e Mrs. John C. Donovan, new addition to 
the Physical Education Staff at Drake Univ., 
Des Meines, Iowa, is adviser for Orchesis. 
Invitations for her group to perform at the 
all-university dance, the Des Moines Junior 
League, and other civic functions seem to 
indicate growing dance interest. 

e At the Univ. of Iowa, Jean Minnis 
Smith, dance instructor, is teaching a new 
series of children’s classes. There are three 
groups: ages 5 and 6, 7 and 8, and 9, 10, 
and Il. Each of the groups study tech- 
niques which are used by both ballet and 
modern dance. 

The youngest group spends a lot of time 

on basic locomotor activities and movement 
interpretations of stories and music. The 
six- and seven-year olds combine these loco- 
motor activities into longer movement se- 
quences and also create miniature dances. 
Techniques are more advanced for the old- 
est group and more time is spent on the 
fundamentals of composition. Emphasis is 
on enjoyment and creativity. 
e@ Helen Bladon writes that Nebraska is 
needful and ripe for dance pioneering. Un- 
der her direction, the pre-Orchesis group at 
the University is working on the basic prob- 
lems of movement as an art form, and will 
contribute one number to the annual Or- 
chesis concert. Margaret Fox is the new 
director of Orchesis. New members are 
working on James Thurber’s Fables. * 
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Recreation .. . 


(Continued from page 46) 


Looking to the Future 

Perhaps the near future will bring 
forth a solution from the atomic pile 
and its educational application— 
either preventing or correcting many 
of the handicaps we find today. ‘The 
chemist may give an answer to this 
problem with his miracle drugs. The 
nutritionist may offer a solution 
through dietary adjustment and bal- 
ance in preventing or limiting many 
of the disabilities which exist. The 
newer psychosomatic and physical 
medicine may give finer interpreta- 
tion as to its prevention and correc- 
‘tion measures. Education itself may 
come forth with a better combined 
usage of Community resources than 
it now seeks. Time alone will tell. 

Such work in its present form re- 
quires meticulous by trained 
and interested personnel who appre- 
ciate the problem of the cerebral 
palsied, the polio victim, the arth- 
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ritic, the traumatic and other more 
or less seriously handicapped per- 
sons. Many of these handicapped 
persons can be conditioned or re- 
educated to a level beyond their on 
our expectations. Newer educational 
and recreational procedures and 
practices of the future will offer an 
even greater outlet for the physical, 
mental, social and emotional recoy 
ery, satisfaction and security for the 
orthopedically handicapped. * 


CHICAGO 21, ILL. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Department of Physical Education for Women 
SUMMER SESSION 1954 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION 
June 28 - August 20 


Registration June 25-26 (noon) 


RESIDENT STAPF 
Carns (Director), Miss Glassow, 
Professors Miss Kloepper, Miss Schade; Lecturer Miss 
(Instructor of Physical Education, Michigan State College, 
Lansing, Michigan); Instructors Miss Gross, Mrs, Levine, 
Liba 


Professors Dr. 
Associate 
Moore 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS Mis 


Miss 
in 


HEALTH EDUCATION * PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RECREATION 


Prepared by Joint Committee of 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and AAHPER 
Clifford L. Brownell, Chairman 


AAHPER Publications—Sales 
1201 16th St.. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


136 pp. 


Mr. Rarick; 


SPECIAI 

Miss Margaret H' Doubler, 
Women and Chairman of the 

Courses leading to graduate and undergraduate degrees in physi 
cal education Foundation courses (Foundations of motor skills, 
Kesearch procedures and evaluation of professional literature); 
Kinesiology (undergraduate and graduate courses); Measurement 
(Seminar in measurement in) physical education); Motor develop 
ment seminar Physio'ogical effects of motor activities Ke 
laxation; Therapeutic gymnastics, Health education (Health in 
formation for teachers and Problems and materials in health edu 
cation); Dance (Basic dance forms, Technique of teaching Ameri 
can square and country dances, Dance technique courses, Movement 
and its rhythmic structure, Teaching of dance to children, Dance 
composition, Foundation of motor skills, Production); Individual 
study (undergraduate and graduate) 

[he course in the teaching of dance to children will offer study 
and opportunity to observe a creative approach and to assist in two 
age groups. Production in dance will provide opportunity to study 
problems in production including directing, staging, lighting, 
costuming and participation in a dance concert 

Minor in Physical Education. Practice and techniques in basic 
physical education skills, Teaching of sports, Orientation to physical 
education, 


LECTURER 
Professor of 
Dance 


Physical 
Division 


Fducation for 
University of Wis 


For further information and catalogs, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
WPE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 


Paper $2.00 Cloth $2.50 
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Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Lincoln, Neb.—April 7-10 
PROGRAM 
Central District Convention 

with pictures of 

District Officers and 
State Presidents 


See Page 37, this issue 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Carl E. Willgoose 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 


New York City—April 19-23 
(Jointly with National) 


District of Columbia Blythe Hedge 


Miss Sanderlin Passes Away 


Rosalie P. Sanderlin, a teacher and camp 
director, passed away in her in 
Wash., D. C., early in January following a 
long illness. 

A native of Raleigh, N. C., she taught in 
istrict elementary and high schools. For 
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EPORTER 


many years she was a physical education 
instructor at the old Business High School 
and later at Western High School. 


At the time of her retirement in 1946 
she was director of Camp Farwell, Vt. 


PROGRAM 


Eastern District Convention 
will be found with program of 
National AAHPER Convention 


See page 23, this issue 


Massachusetts Barbara Hall 


Cecil Morgan at Springfield 


Cecil (Cy) Morgan, who was with the 
USAREUR Medical Reconditioning Center 
in Garmisch for two years, is now in charge 
of the graduate program in) rehabilitation 
at Springfield College. 


"4 


Arthur S. Daniels 
Dept. of Physical Education for Men 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONVENTION 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Mar. 31-Apr. 2 


Indiana George F. Cousins 


County-Level PE Meetings 


The Special Projects Committee of the 
Indiana AHPER and the Division of Health 
and Physical Education, Indiana State 
Board of Health, is sponsoring county level 
physical education meetings. 

This project is part of a two-year plan 
designed to reach school administrators, 
teachers, and coaches to determine problems 


and services relative to efficient operation of 
the physical education programs. 


Track Clinic at Butler Univ. 

The principal speaker at the Spring 
Track Clinic, to be held at Butler Univer- 
sity Fieldhouse March 29, will be Russel 
Walter of Northwestern University. 


Demonstration of Class Activities 


Ihe annual Co-ordinating Hour, pro- 
duced by the junior and senior high school 
physical education classes of South Bend 
will be presented March 10 in the John 
Adams High School auditorium. 

The annual program is a demonstration 
of class activities of the schools of South 
Bend. 


Michigan C. T. Van Dalen 


New Summer Course at MSC 


The Women's Department of Physical 
Education plans to extend its off-campus 
activities this summer. Majors in physical 
education and recreation will take work in 
sailing, boating, and canoeing at Gull Lake. 

In addition, the group plans to work 
closely with children from the nearby Clear 
Lake Camp. 


Michigan Colleges Meet 


More than 40 women representing every 
college in Michigan attended the first meet- 
ing of college teachers of physical educa- 
tion for women. 

The ail-day meeting, dealing with prob- 
lems relating to service and teacher educa- 
tion program, was held at University of 
Michigan. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 


E. Don McCullough Honored 


E. Don McCullough, director of special 
education, State Divisions of Correction, 
was selected one of 10 top citizens of the 
year by the Columbus Citizen. 

Mr. McCullough is responsible for the 
development of a recreation program in- 
volving 4,700 prisoners in the Ohio State 
Penitentiary. 


Daniels To Chair Committee 


Gertrude Eppler, Bowling Green State 
University, president of the Ohio AHPER, 
has appointed A. S. Daniels of the Ohio 
State University to chair a committee to 
develop a self-appraisal physical education 
checklist so that teachers and administra- 
tors may evaluate their programs in terms 
of accepted standards. 

Others serving on the committee are: 
James Grimm, Hamilton; Warren Widner, 
principal, Marysville High School, Marys- 
ville; Harriet Fitchpatrick, Cleveland Bd. 
of Educ.; Katherine Maher, Libby High 
School, Toledo; and Amy Torgerson, Bowl- 
ing Green State Univ. 

The checklist is to be distributed to all 
Ohio secondary schools through the Asso- 
ciation, 
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Arthur Weston 


Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Biloxi, Miss.—February 24-26 


Florida Miller K. Adams 


County-University Co-op 


Hillsborough County and University of 
Tampa have a co-operative plan for train- 
ing teacher interns, An advisory plan op- 
erating with the County HPER Co-ordina- 
tor and the Director of HPER of the Uni- 
versity discusses the needs and training of 
the physical education and health interns. 

It was thought that such planning would 
eliminate some of the obstacles encountered 
in the past. 

Possible revision of the HPER = curricu- 
lum may be the result of the co-operative 
planning. 


Louisiana Jean M. Maeys 


College Camp Conference 


The health and physical education staffs 
of nine Louisiana colleges met on the LSU 
campus for a conference on health and 
physical education matters in December. 
This was the first of the annual meetings. 

‘Three general sessions were held on: 

(1) The Advising of Students, and Ways 
and Means of Attracting Better Students 
into the Field of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation; (2) A Study of Sub- 
ject Matter as They Relate to Syllabi and 
Methods Used in Presenting Courses; and 
(3) The Use of Evaluative Criteria (AA- 
CTE) To Analyze the College Program of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 

The Steering Committee consists of EF. J. 
Edney, Southwestern; Guy Nesom, North- 
western; Lucille Carpenter, Southeastern; 
Evelyn Clark, La. State Univ. 


Health Service Facilities 


The State of Louisiana recently appropri- 
ated $100,000 to Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute for the construction of a new in- 
firmary. 

L. P. McLane, associate professor, Dept. 
of Health and Physical Education and Di- 
rector of Student Health, announces that 
the Health and Physical Education Dept. 
will be in charge of the new health service. 


TOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 


Virginia Harold K. Jack 


Supervisors’ Conference 


Supervisors of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in the Virginia public schools gath 
ered with other subject supervisors and 
general supervisors at the State-Wide Con- 
ference at Roanoke, in January. 

Supervisors of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation worked with others in supervisory 
positions for the improvement of the total 
program of education and for the integra 
tion of each subject matter field in the to 
tal program. Closer working relationships 
between all phases of education were de- 
veloped and more effective programs and 
recognition for the areas were accomplishd. 


Subject Matter Conference 

The University of Virginia, in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, held a Subject Matter Conference in 
Health and Physicai Education in Novem. 
ber. 

Subject Matter Conferences have been 
held by the University of Virginia in other 
fields but this is the first in health and 
physical education. 

Elmon L. Vernier of Baltimore City Pub 
lic Schools and Mary Ella Soule of the 
University of Georgia were consultants 

College Health and PE Conference 

The Seventh Annual College Conference 
for Health and Physical Education instruc- 
tors was held in December at Natural 
Bridge. 

The Conference studied ways for im 
provement of the health and physical edu- 
cation program as an integral part of the 
program of general education at each col 
lege. 

Leonard Larson of New York University 
and Elsa Schneider of the U. S. Office of 
Education were consultants. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
| 


Glenn Arnett 
Co-ordinator of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
San Diego County Schools 


San Diego |, California 


CONVENTION 
Tucson, Ariz.—March 31-April 3 


Arizona Sally Henry 


Executive Committee Meeting 
At the meeting of the Executive Com 
mittee of the New Mexico AHPER in AI- 
buquerque, January 9, the following ap 
pointments were made: 


RECREATION 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 
We fill positions in schools, colleges G uni- 


versities throughout the East G South. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 30th yr 


ROCKY TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 US Bann Denver. Coro 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


We Need You For The Best Positions. 
Largest In The West. Unexcelled Service. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


Combination padlocks, 
locker locks and flat 
key locks. 


Available at Factory Prices 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. DEPT. j 
47 Great Jones Street New York 12, New York 


Convention Manager of 1955 Southwest 
District AAHPER Convention, C. 8. Moll, 
New Mexico A and M, Las Cruces; repre 
sentatives to the Southwest District AAH 
PER Re presentative Assembly, Fred Hinger, 
Partiles Public Schools and C. 8. Moll—al- 
ternate, Roy Perkins, Deming High School; 
adviser, Student Section, New Mexico 
4HPER, Joe Dickson, Eastern New Mex, 
AAHPER 
Representative Asse mbly, Mercedes Gugis 
berg, Univ. of New Mex., and Fred Hinger. 


Univ.; representatives to the 


Intramural Open House 


The twenty first annual Intramural Open 
House sponsored by the Utah State Physi- 
cal Education Department was presented 
February 26. 

Ray Watters, supervisor of the Men's In 
tramural Sports program directed 1,100 con- 
testants in a series of individual, group, 
and team games. The indoor obstacle race, 
pyramids, and the crowning of the Intra 
mural Open House Queen were the high 
lights of the program 

The Intermountain Indian School gave a 
demonstration of Indian dances at the close 
of the contest. 


Winter Carnival 


The annual co-recreational Winter Carni 
val at the Utah State Agricultural College 
was held Feb. 9-13. Men and women par 
ticipated in races, relays, and snow sculp 
turing with a ski meet at Beaver Bowl on 
February 13 


New Facilities 


Salt Lake City has a new gymnasium at 
the Hillside Junior High School, A folding 
door divides the main floor into two areas 

Health education classrooms for both 
boys and girls, and physical examination, 
first-aid rooms, and offices for all the in- 
structors are features of the new building. ® 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 !éth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TYPES OF 


MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
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The following plan is proposed to encourage voluntary 
participation by community groups, and permit an easy 
flow of ideas and materials from national sponsors to 
state committees for their use with community leaders. 
In states and communities where state or local govern- 
mental executives are not in a position to give leadership, 
individuals or groups are free to use the suggestions and 
materials provided by the national headquarters. The 
complete program of activity in any community is the 
responsibility of state and local leaders. 


NATIONAL 


National Sponsors of the National Sports Festival are: 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


American Institute of Park Executives 
American Recreation Society 

Izaak Walton League 

National Goif Foundation 


National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations 


National Industrial Recreation Association 


Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


Sport Fishing Institute 
The Athletic Institute 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 


These organizations will encourage the formation of state 


Aen and local committees to plan and carry out community 
MET observances. General informational materials will be pre- 
: ae iy pared and made available to start committees for local 
groups. 


A committee made up of representatives of national 
sponsoring organizations will give direction to the over- 
all aspects of the Festival. The national committee will 
undertake, with the aid of state and local committees, an 
evaluation of the nature, degree of participation and 
effectiveness of community programs. A “Certificate of 


4 Merit” will be furnished to siate committees to be used as 
a form of recognition of outstanding community programs. 


STATE 


The Governor of each state is urged to appoint a com- 
mittee to stimulate and guide community programs, This 
committee might include: the State Supervisor of Health, 


ORGANIZATION 


Physical Education and Recreation and other members of 
the staff of the Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
State recreation and conservation officials; State leaders 
of youth organizations; representatives of State municipal 
ieagues; other representatives of official agencies and of 
civic and non-profit organizations. 


Functions of the State committee might include: 


1. Serve as liaison between the national committee and 
community groups. 


2. Encourage mayors of municipalities to initiate a com- 
munity program and to foster a community committee 
truly representative of broad recreation, sports and 
education interests. 


ad 


Provide advice and continuing guidance to local groups. 
4. Provide informational materials for local groups. 


5. Take responsibility for evaluating community programs 
in the state and reporting results to the national com- 
mittee. 


6. Set up criteria and award the “Certificate of Merit” to 
communities that qualify. 


7. Generally promote state-wide interest in the Festival. 


LOCAL 


The mayor of each municipality is urged to appoint a 
person or small group to initiate the local program. This 
person or group would ¢all tegether very early in the 
planning a committee widely representative of the rec- 
reation, education, youth-serving, sports and conservation 
interests and news services of the community. At this 
point, the committee would then select its own leadership, 
plan the general activities and enlist community coopera- 
tion in completing the program. 


Among the responsibilities of this committee would be: 


1. Make certain there is full representation and democratic 
planning of program activities. 


2. Cooperate in planning and carrying out the activities: 
That encourage many people of all ages to participate; 
That are wholesome, sensible and educationally sound; 
That emphasize the ideas—RELAX, KEEP FIT, HAVE FUN! 


3. Keep in contact with the state committee to obtain ad- 
vice and counsel and to report progress. 


4. Try to qualify for the “Certificate of Merit” as estab- 
lished by the state committee. 


5. Cooperate in the state and national evaluation process. 
Establish local evaluative procedures also. 
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FOR THE COMMUNITY 


Aquatic programs © c. Casting — 

a. Diving : fly and plug 

b. Synchronized d. Bocci and 
swimming lawn bowling 

c. Water polo e. All forms of 

d. Comedy acts firearms activity 

e. Learn to swim 3. Olympic Games Day 
4. Playground 

f. Life saving — Pentathlon 
prone pao 5. Skating Pageant 

6. Parade with floats 


Sport skill clinics and 
demonstrations in 
various sports, 


and posters 
7. School demonstrations 
and exhibiticns 


such as: 

a. Basketball, 8. Family roller skating 
baseball, tennis, parties 
volleyball 9. Family bowling 

b. Golf, horseshoes, 10. Father-Son and 
speedball, table Mother-Daughter 
tennis events 


FOR ADULT GROUPS 


Sport activities in baseball, softbali, tennis, archery, 
golf, swimming and others. 

Mixed activities for men and women — golf, tennis, 
badminton, archery, bowling. 

Events for service men and women. 

Activities for older groups as well as the younger men 
and women. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTH 


Demonstrations by schools or recreation centers in- 
terpreting to parents and others the highlights of a year- 
round program of recreation and physical education. 
Sportsdays, play days or “fun” days, bringing large 
groups of teen-age youth together from nearby schools, 
neighborhood groups, or youth organizations for a 
varied program of recreation. 

“Open House” at school, recreation center, or club to 
show visitors a “normal” program in operation. 
Intramural or extramural sports programs involving 
large numbers of youth. Perhaps the final or culmina- 
tion activities of some phases of the year’s program 
can be held during the Festival period. 

Father-son, mother-daughter or family group activities 
emphasizing the motto: RELAX, KEEP FIT, HAVE FUN. 
Regularly scheduled inter-school or recreation ieague 
sports activities with simple pre-game or half-time 
ceremonies noting the National Festival. 

Invitation by school authorities to outstanding sports 
figures to talk at assembly progiams, give demonstra- 


ITIES 


tions of skilled performance, or (in cooperation with 
school faculty) give instruction in finer points of the 
sport. Similar programs at neighborhood centers or 
clubs. 

8. Conduct a round table or forum on topics such as 
“Athletics in American Life and Education.’’* 


FOR CHILDREN OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AGE 


1. Visiting days during which parents and others are 
invited to school, club or recreation center to observe 
the regular program in a normal setting. 

2. Demonstrations by school, club or neighborhood groups 
interpreting to parents and others the main features 
of a year-round program of physical education and 
recreation. 

3. Family-fun evenings or afternoons in which the family 
groups are encouraged to play together to: RELAX, 
KEEP FIT, HAVE FUN! 

4. Sports days or play days involving many children from 
nearby schools or recreation groups for a program of 
varied activities appropriate to this age. 

5. “Elementary day” at a nearby high school to observe 
the high school boys and girls in a program showing the 
school’s broad program of physical education and 
recreation. 

6. “Kid’s day” at a local professional or adult sports 
activity. 

7. Round table discussion, open forum or symposium on 
topics such as: 

Desirable Programs of Physical Education and Recre- 
ation for Children uf Elementary School age.* 

NOTE: The national sp sr d that all activities of the Na- 

tional Sports Festival for children twelve years of age and under be 
carried on in full accordance with the principles recommended by 
the National Conference on Program Planning in Games and Sports 
for Boys and Girls of Elementary School Age. (Copies of the con- 
ference summary may be obtained from the Americon Association 


for Health, Physicei Education and Recreation, 1201-16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 10 cents per copy.) 


*Publications such as the following are very useful as bases of discussions: 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
1201-16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Athletic Competition for Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age. 50c 

Summary. National Conference on Program Planning in Games and 
Sports for Boys and Girls of Elementary School Age. 10c 

Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. National Section on Girls 
and Women’s Sports. 75c 

Desirable Practices in Sports for Girls and Women. Free. 

Standards in Athletics for Secondary School Boys. Joint Committee of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, National Associaiton of Secondary School Principals, and 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. Free. 

Physical Education—An Interpretation. 50¢ 

Educational Policies Commission, 1201-16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

School Athletics—Problems and Policies. $1.00 

The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 

Physical Education for Children of Elementary School Age. Report of 
National Conference. (Also available from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation.) 

U. S. Office of Educotion, Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Physical Education in the Schoo! Child’s Day. 3c 
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APPOINTMENT OF STATE COMMITTEE BY GOVERNOR 

GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS-—NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 

MARCH : 

STATE COMMITTEE 
Selection of members; committee organization, de- 
velopment of plans; development of materials for 
local committees; communication among state and 
loca] committees; public announcements and general 
information. 

LOCAL COMMITTEES 
Similar activities to those above. 

APRIL ; (ist week) 

MEETINGS OF STATE COMMITTEE 

MEETINGS OF LOCAL COMMITTEE 
Fina] development of plan 
Final arrangements for “kick off” activities 

APRIL 18: 

PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR 

PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR 

FESTIVAL PERIOD: (Day, week or longer) 

OPENING ACTIVITY 
Wide community participation parade, pageant, and/ 
or demonstration, or similar activity. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
Varied for all age groups—involving al] segments of 
the community. (See suggested activities on Page 3 
of this brochure.) 

Schools: 
Parent visitation, demonstrations, family fun nights, 
playdays, or the like, 


Playgrounds, neighborhood centers, clubs, organizations 
Special programs, open se, family and group 
participation. 

Public recreation and commercial establishments 
Adult tournaments, sports shows, exhibitions. 

sports 

ids” day, ladies nights, special events, exhibitions 


MAY 17 — JUNE 

LOCAL COMMITTEE 
Final evaluation; report to State committee; cere- 
monies acknowledging Certificate of Merit in com- 
munities that qualify. 

STATE COMMITTEE 
Evaluation 
Determination of communities to be awarded Cer- 
tificate of Merit. 


Free Posters for Your Use 


These two posters can be obtained free to help in publicizing your local 
sports activities. Number 1 has space provided at the bottom for you to list 
your own local event and date. Just write to: 


LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2 


> 


TEACHING HELPS 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


Professional Books Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


*Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Edu- Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing Activities. 1953-55, (Neat 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. Fir-t AAHPER edition July 1959). 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. Archery-Riding. 1954-56. (Available June 1954) 
Basketball. 1955-54. (Next edition August 1954). 
*Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, Bowling-Fencing-Golf. 1954-56. (Available June 1954) 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. Field Hockey-Lacrosse. 1952-54. (Next edition August 1954) 
Recreational Games-Volley Ball. 1953-55 (Next edition July 
1955) 
Softball—Track and Field. 1954. 
Cloth Soccer-Speedball. 1952-54. (Next edition July 1954) 
Tennis-Badminton. 1951.56. (Next edition June 1956) 
Basketball Rules Reprint. Reprint of the Rules section of the 
1953-54 Official Basketball Guide, (A special discount ap 


plies to this publication 1-9 copies, 25e ea.; 10-49, 
Separate schedule (one area) 50.99. l7c ea.: 100-. ea.) 


*Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper 


Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Prepared for the AACTE 
accreditation plan. 1952. A set of schedules (all 3 areas) 


**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, published . —T 
jointly by the AAHPER and the National School Public Re- Special NSGWS Publications 
lations Association. 1952. 68 pp. r Selected Basketball Articles. A collection of articles by out 
standing authors from Official Basketball Guides, 1936-1953 
96 pp. 

Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 1954 edition, by Frederica 
Bernhard and Marjorie BE. Fish. A packet of 3x5 cards list 


The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in) Education, NEA) and 
AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 


ing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, and slides. This 
new packet combines all listings in 1951, 1952, 1953 packets 
Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Revised 1951. 
Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift: method. Suggested organizations and sample programs for assemblies 
demonstration, and other feature events 
Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Revised 1955. Guid 
ing principles prepared by the Standard- Comunittee. pp 


Loopfilms 


Complete with adapter to fit any projector and commentary. 
set 

Diving. 9 loops, with one faney dive on each. Commentary by 
Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Featured is an Filmstrips 


Olympic Champion. Complete with adapter instruc Basketball Rules for Girls. -et of 6 filmstrips in full color 
tions, Set $15.00 With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals $24.00 


"10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. Ou quantity orders, NEA discount 
as follows: 2-9 copres, 10%; 10.94 copies, 25%: 100 or more, 38 13%. When NEA discount is 
allowed, single copy discount wall not apply. 

** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders 


ORDER BLANK 


Quantity 


Name 


AAHPER Member 
Address Non-Member 


Bill Me 
Amount Enclosed 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6 D. C 


i 
75c 
75c 
50c 
75c 
75¢ 
75c 
50c 
75c 
75c 
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$1.50 
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A NEW BOOK by Thirty-Nine Specialists 


Health Education 
Physical Education 
Recreation Education 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


FOR—The Classroom Teacher 


\ | A 


{ 
x) 


THEIR HEALTH AND ACTIVIT 


Dorothy La Salle 
Ruth L. Murray 
Walter Hager 
Helen Manley 
Susan M. Lacey 
Margaret E. Mulac 
Ruth Evans 

Julian Smith 
Jeannette Saurborn 
George Stevenson 
Delbert Oberteuffer 
Fred V. Hein 

W. Grant Dahlstrom 
Arthur S. Daniels 
Vivian Weedon 
Helen M. Starr 
Anna H. Hayes 
Anna Espenschade 
Laura Zirbes 


CLOTHBOUND 


Authors and Co-ordinators 


Glenn Dildine 
Vaughn Hall 

C. O. Jackson 
Robert Yoho 
Frances W. Hogan 
Edwina Jones 
Glenn Arnett 
Elizabeth S. Avery 
Howard Bovee 
Rachel E. Bryant 
Ruth Lins 

Perry Sandell 

Ora Wakefield 
Dudley Ashton 

J. Bertram Kessel 
Elsa Schneider 

Jay B. Nash 

Ralph H. Ojemann 
Oscar B. Markey 


Delia Hussey, editor 


AAHPER’s Second Yearbook 


Now Ready 


ORDER NOW 


AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 Sixteenth St.. N\W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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